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If you have not been using The New 
York Times Index, let us send you a 
“get-acquainted” copy of the twice-a- 
month edition. 

Then you can make your own test of 
its usefulness to you. 

You may find that The Index more 
than meets your expectations as a fast 
and accurate guide to news stories hid- 
den in your files ... either in The New 
York Times, in other newspapers, or in 
the news magazines. 

And don’t be surprised if the news 
summaries in The Index reveal a new, 
better way to speed up research. These 
summaries (like The New York Times 
itself) cover the whole range of human 
activity. They are skillfully condensed 
to save the librarian’s time. 
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Don’t be surprised, either, if you 
reach the conclusion that you should 
immediately start a file of The New 
York Times Index. You can get the 
twice-a-month Index for an entire year 
for only $45... and for $25 more ($70 
in all) you can have your subscription 
include the big Cumulative Annual Vol- 
ume. The 1957 edition is now in prep- 
aration, for publication in the spring. 


Drop aline today to the Library Serv- 
ices Department at the address below. 
Your complimentary copy of the twice- 
a-month Index will be mailed as soon 
as we hear from you. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Times Square 36, New York 























Aslib Year Book 


1957-1958 


Contains lists of the officers of Aslib, members of Council, 
a full list of members arranged in alphabetical order and 
a classified list of corporate members. Other practical 
information of value to members includes a select reading 
list, addresses of national and international organizations 
concerned with special librarianship and information 
work, and an index to suppliers of library 
equipment and services. 





Price 10s. to Aslib members: 12.6d. to non-members 
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DICTIONARY 


OF 


ECONOMIC PLANTS 
J. C. TH. UPHOF 


Professor emerit. Formerly Faculty Member of the Michigan State University 
and State University of Arizona. 
Economic Botanist to the Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, D.C. 


N. Y. 1958 $9.75 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10TH STREET, New York 3, N. Y. 
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THIS GAY L O R D COMBINATION 


FOR MAXIMUM DISPLAY AND PROTECTION OF PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE RACK 


Compact and smartly styled 
with six graduated depth shelves 
to give full display to 20-25 
magazines of various sizes. Two 
of these racks placed back to back 
form a useful and attractive floor 
display in a minimum of space. 
Rack is 41'2” high, 36%” wide, 
17” deep. 


Sturdily constructed of select 
maple, in three beautiful finishes. 
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Fully flexible yet able to stand erect 
in the display rack without becoming 
brittle or cracking ... ever! 


That's the performance you get from 
Gaylord’s improved plastic Magazine 
Protectors. Your periodicals get maxi- 
mum display and maximum protection. 
Available in 17 sizes, with prices start- 
ing at $1.10 for Reader’s Digest size. 





a ram 
IMMEDIATE = 
SHIPMENT GAYLORD BROS 

On all orders, trans- eee % renee 

portation charges paid. p LIBRARY SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, 





Write today for f SUPPLIES 


complete information. 





“The house of prompt, friendly, personal ser 
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The handbook for tomorrow 
is here today — 


we s ace 
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° space 
encyclopaedia 


by Sir Harold Spencer Jones & Others 


“It is a rare and gratifying 
experience to come across a 
simply compiled encyclopaedia 
which gives a concise descrip- 
tion of all phases of astronomy, 
guided missiles, and upper at- 
mospheric research. The useful- 
ness of this book cannot be 
overemphasized at this time. 
Despite the many explanations 
which have been given us, it 
has been almost impossible to 
understand every concept for 
not until this book has there 
been one important reference 
work which has been able to ex- 
plain all phases of the new age 
—the space age. Anyone select- 
ing this book cannot possibly 
put it down feeling that it has 
been anything other than a fas- 
cinating experience.”—Milton B. 
Wenger, Vitro Corp. of America, 
Library Journal. $6.95 


Lavishly illustrated with 


over 300 photographs, 
maps and diagrams. 


DUTTON 
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The remarkable new 
SUBJECT GUIDE 
(1445 pages, 

91,000 in-print titles, 
22,000 subject heads) 
was just published 

in December. 


Many in the trade claim 
it’s the biggest boon 
since BOOKS IN PRINT 
— but why not see 

for yourself! 


If you haven't yet 
ordered yours, write 
or phone us for an 
on-approval copy. 


Money-back guarantee 
if you're not 

completely satisfied. 
$17.50 net plus carriage 
from 

R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45th St., 

New York 36, New York. 
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SANUS! see Senussites 
SE (YACHT) 
, Conor. Across three oceans. 1951, 2.25. Essential Bks. 


$ (HILL TRIBE) see Savaras (Hill tribe) 
HO . 


. L, Sappho and Alcaeus: An introduction to the study of ancient 
Lesbian poetry. 1955. 6.75. Oxford U. P. 


SAPROLEGNIACEAE 
Coker, William Chambers. Saprolegniaceae, with notes on other water molds. 
1923. 10.00. U. of N. C. 


SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE see Architecture, Mohammedan 
SARACENIC ART see Art, Mohammedan 
SARACENS see also Arabs; Civilization, Arabic; Crusades; Mohammedan 
Empire 
SARAH (BIBLICAL CHARACTER — FICTION) 

Keliner, Esther. Promise. 1956. 3.50. Westminster 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 

Munroe, Ruth L. Prediction of the adjustment and academic performance of 
college students by a modification of the Rorschach method. pap. 1.25. 
Stanford 

Taylor, Harold, ed. Essays in teaching. 1950. 3.00. Taylor 


SARATOGA (SLOOP OF WAR) 
Clark, William Bell. First Saratoga. 1954. 3.50. La. State 


SARCASM see Irony 
SARCODE see Protoplasm 
SARCOMA sce Tumors 
SARCOPHAGI 
see also Tombs 
Hanfmann, George Maxim Anossov. Season sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks. 
2 vois. il. 1952. 25.00. Harvard 
—— William C., Jr. Royal sarcophagi of the XVIII dynasty. 1935. 10.00. 
rinceton 


SARCOPHAGIDAE 
Roback, Selwyn $. Evolution and taxonomy of the sarcophaginae. 11. 1954. 
pap. 4.00. U. of D1 


SARDINIA ~— DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
Lawrence, D. H. Sea and Sardinia bd. with selections from Twilight in Raly. 
{A39) 1954. 0.85. Doubleday 


SARDIS 
Butler, H. C, Sardis: Excavations, 1910-19134. pt. 1. 1922, 20.00. Princeton 


SARDI’S (RESTAURANT) 
Sardi, Vincent, Jr., and Helen Bryson. Curtain up at Sardi’s. 1957. 3.95. 
Random* 


SARGENT, JOHN SINGER, 1856-1924 


Catalogue of the Sargent Memorial ——— il, 0.50. Harvard 
Mount, Charles M, John Singer Sargent: A biography. it, 1955. 8.50. Norton 


SARGON, KING OF ASSYRIA, d. 705 B. C. 
Gelb, Ignace J. Sargonic texts from the Diyala regen. 1952, 3.00. U. of Chi- 
cago 


SARK (ISLAND) ~ DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
Clark, Leonard, Sark discovered, il. 1956, 3.75. British Bk.* 


SARMIENTO, DOMINGO FAUSTINO, PRES. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
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learulng, 1947, 12,00, Abelard 


SARTRE, JEAN PAUL, 1905- 
Dempsey, Peter J. Psychology of Sartre, 1951, 3.00. Newman 
Desan, W. Tragic finale: An essay on the philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre. 
1954, 4.25. Harvard 
Garauwdly, Roger. Literature of the graveyard. 1.25. Int. Pubs. 
Murdoch, I. Sartre. 1953. 2.50. Yale 
Stern, Alfred. Sartre: His philosophy and psychoanalysis. 4.50. Liberal Arts 
Ussher, Arland, Journey through dread, 4.00, Devin 
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Beeland, L., 
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A MUST For Insurance, Business and University Libraries 


National Insurance Organizations ) 


In The United States And Canada 


A Project OF THE SLA INSURANCE DIVISION 
Ruby Church Breitner, Editor 


The most detailed and extensive directory to the services and publi- 
cations of insurance organizations yet compiled. Gives addresses, 
founding date, officially stated purposes, and services and publica- 
tions of 201 American and Canadian insurance organizations. 
Subject field and periodical and book title indexes. 


72 pages $3.50 1957 
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31 East Tenth Street New York 3, New York 














THE GROWTH OF CRYSTALS 


A Conference on the Growth of Crystals held by the Acad. of Sciences, USSR, March 1956, 
published in Russian June 1957. Major Soviet contribution in this field. English translation, 
43 important papers, 291 pages. Table of Contents on request. Contents: Introduction; 
General Questions; Theory; Experimental Research; Growing of Single Crystals, Apparatus 
and Methods; Miscellaneous. $15.00 


SPLITTING OF TERMS IN CRYSTALS, by Hans A. Bethe 


First English publication of this important paper, originally published in German in 1929. 
Translated by Wendell Furry, who says of this work, “A classic in the field, by one of the 
| world’s most important theoretical physicists —of great interest to students of solid-state 
physics.” English translation, 70 pages, $3.00 
| 
| 








THE CONTINUOUS CASTING OF STEEL 


By M. S. Boichenko, V. S. Rutes, and N. A. Nikolayev. Reviews the Russian achievement 
in solving this problem; discusses experimental work, quality, commercial installations, and 
costs. Moscow, 1956. English translation, 25 pages, $10.00 


Consultants Bureau cover-io-cover translations by bilingual scientists. Books are staple bound in 
durable paper covers, and include all diagrammatic and tabular material integral with the text; text 
is clearly reproduced by multilith process from IBM “Cold Type.’’ For free catalogs of our Russian 
translations, and for Table of Contents, address our Dept. SL, specifying field of interest. 
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ConsvuLTANTS e Buoureav. INC. 


227 WEST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y.— U.S.A. 
Telephone: Algonquin 5-0713 e Cable Address: CONBUREAU, NEW YORK 
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31 East 10 St., New York 3, New York. Publication Office: Bletcher-Anchors Company, Rea Building, 
704 Second Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. @ Subscriptions: U. S. $7; foreign $7.50; single copies 75¢. 
@ Papers published in SPECIAL LIBRARIES express the views of the authors, and do not represent the 
Opinion or the policy of the editorial staff or the publisher. Manuscripts submitted for publication must be typed 
double space on only one side of paper and mailed to the editor. @ Reprints may be ordered immediately before 
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March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925, 
authorized February 5, 1947. © by Special Libraries Association, 1958. 
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moneys W 
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When you buy library 
bindings from Heckman, 

you get both circulation F 
and service. Books 





and periodicals are bound to meet scier 

individual requirements, by a mast 

Certified Binder, at the lowest cost per circulation. book 
We are big enough to meet any binding needs yet small lived 
enough to give every order individual attention. ry i 
B.C. 


Ten Heckman trucks make scheduled pickups and deliveries 
in most areas, at no additional cost. Drop us a card 
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LOUISE LEFEBVRE, Librarian 


ANTASTIC as it may appear today, 
ow was a period in the history of 
science when a man could claim to 
master all knowledge and know all the 
books of his time and age. These sages 
lived and flourished at the famous libra- 
ry in Alexandria, founded about 250 
B.C.! Until three centuries ago, it was 


} still possible for a specialist to know all 


the significant books pertaining to his 
field. Moreover, he was able to read all 
the scientific journals, which at that 
time were, in effect, the Journal des 
Savants and the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London. 


Growth Of Specialized Knowledge 


Intense specialization in all fields of 
knowledge which occurred at the turn 
of the century was reflected in an in- 
crease in the number of journals. These 
multiplied with such speed and con- 
tained such a wide range of material 
that a contemporary bibliographer could 
truly declare: “the periodical has added 
a new terror to research.”?: § 

It is commonly recognized that since 
1939 there has been a very marked in- 
crease in research activity in all fields 
of knowledge. It has been estimated 
that the United States now spends more 
money on research in one year than it 
spent in all the years prior to this date. 
To give some idea of the enormous 
sum spent on research annually in the 
United States, here are the figures for 
1956: five billion dollars were spent 
on research, three billion of it in indus- 





Paper presented before the Reference Section 
of the Canadian Library Association, June 14, 
1957, at the 12th Annual Conference in Vi- 
toria, British Columbia. 
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The Special Library: What It Is and 
What It Can Do For Business and Industry 


Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Quebec 


trial laboratories. It is estimated that 
five to 20 billion will be invested as 
capital to take advantage of each one 
billion expended in industrial research. 
Research is now really big business! 

Since there is a relation between the 
money spent on research and the num- 
ber of publications which record the 
results, it is evident that there will con- 
tinue to be an enormous increase in the 
output of technical literature. The fol- 
lowing comments of two authorities in 
the field of scientific publications help 
give an idea of this growth. 

Dr. Vagtborg, president of the South- 
west Research Institute, presented the 
problem graphically in terms which 
translate these somewhat abstract fig- 
ures into something more concrete for 
those who are not accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of billions of dollars. He 
described the problem as follows: “It 
is reported that approximately 60 mil- 
lion pages of technical literature are 
currently published every year through- 
out the world. This is equal to 100,000 
volumes of 600 pages each, which at 
the rate of 10 volumes per foot, would 
require new book shelving of 10,000 
feet or just short of two miles.”” 

Charles L. Bernier, associate editor 
of Chemical Abstracts, put the problem 
in this manner: “Today’s scientific lit- 
erature is so large, that one person can 
no longer read the output in one great 
branch of it, such as chemistry. If a 
chemist, who could read about 30 lan- 
guages fluently, were to start reading 
in January of 1955 all the papers of 
chemical interest which were published 
during that year, and if he were to read 
at the rate of four papers per hour and 
for forty hours per week, by the end of 
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the first year, he would be more than 
ten years behind in his reading.”® 

These figures illustrate sufficiently, 
it seems, the practical impossibility of 
the average businessman or specialist 
being able to read all that pertains to 
his field of interest, much less his ability 
to keep track of it and organize it co- 
herently. It is at this point that the 
special librarian is called to the rescue 
to bring order out of chaos, and thereby 
render a first class service to science 
and even to humanity in general. 


Role Of The Special Library 


Wheat is a special librarian? Most im- 
portant, he is what his name implies—a 
specialist in literature organization. He 
operates as a sort of “research mem- 
ory,” being a repository of the sources 
of information that his company or or- 
ganization might be expected to explore. 

What is a special library? The spe- 
cial library provides a service; that is, 
it makes available to an organization 
whatever knowledge and experience it 
can muster to further that organiza- 
tion’s activities.’ Its staff must not only 
be experienced in the practices and 
techniques of library science, but must 
also be well versed in the subject in 
which the library specializes, for the 
function of a special library is to se- 
cure, assemble and present all informa- 
tion, published or unpublished, in a 
specific field. 

The backbone of any library, of course, 
is an adequate collection of books, pe- 
riodicals, reports, pamphlets, govern- 
ment publications and various other 
items, but the tools of the librarian are 
the methods he uses to systematize and 
make readily available this material, 
i.e. classifying, cataloguing, abstracting 
and indexing. These are the means by 
which the information contained in the 
library is made available for use in the 
easiest and most efficient manner. 

The special library is, in short, a par- 
ticularized information service which 
correlates, interprets and utilizes the 
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material at hand for the constant yg 
and benefit of the organization it serve, 


Growth And Value Of Special Libraries 


Special libraries tend to increase jp 


number as the swelling tide of technical; 


literature invades new areas. This trend 
will not be reversed in the foreseeable 
future, even in the event of an economic 
recession because it is during such times 
that research enters new areas, and ef. 
forts are intensified to produce ney 
products. Today, more and more com 
panies are organizing their own libra 
ries, and there are very few example 
of companies failing to continue this 
service once it is established. A library 
quickly becomes an indispensable source 
of information, and companies would! 
no more think of doing without it than 
they would typewriters or calculating 
machines. 


The Directory of Special Libraries 
1953 edition, records 2489 affiliated |. 
braries, mostly in the United States. At 
present, three million documents o 
importance are received by United 
States libraries every year. It must bk 
remembered that special libraries grow 
not only in numbers, but also in size 
they tend to double every 16 years! 

Though figures for Canada are mo¢ 
est, they are none the less significant 
According to the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics’ latest Survey of Libraries 
there are a total of 131 business, pro 
fessional and technical society libraries 
in Canada. Out of these 131 libraries 
51 are located in Quebec, chiefly i 
Montreal, and 52 in Ontario. British 
Columbia and Manitoba come next with 
seven special libraries each. 

Circulation figures for these libraries 
are high. In Quebec, of 24 libraries te 
porting with a combined stock d 
275,355 books, a total of 222,870 loam 
were made. Figures are still more strik 
ing for Ontario, where of 17 libraries 
reporting with a combined stock d 
186,369 books, 627,464 loans weft 
made.® This shows that no matter how 
extensive holdings are in these libre 
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ries, their collections are used intensive- 
ly and do not gather dust. 

It is evident that research or special- 
ized libraries represent a worthwhile in- 
yestment in time and money. In fact, 
management has come to realize that 
such libraries are a necessity and will 
pay for themselves a hundredfold. 

Put two research teams on the same 
problem, one with access to a good li- 
brary, the other without; the latter 
group will be at a disadvantage. As Mr. 
J. E. L. Farradane, of Tate and Lyle 
Ltd, points out: “The finding of one 
yaluable item of information could 
more than repay the remainder of the 
year's work on more routine inquiries;” 
and further, “A definite negative reply 
to an inquiry might be much more use- 
ful than a limited amount of informa- 
tion on a given subject, as it would be 
the green light for research to go 
ahead.”!” 

As a result of the growth in size of 
industrial units and the corresponding 
increase in the degree of specialization 
of personnel, some authorities think 
the days of discoveries or solutions in 
science based on a “hunch” or a “flash 
of genius” are ended. Others, to the con- 
trary, assert that “basic scientific dis- 
coveries still depend upon the creative 
processes that take place in the brains 
of individuals.”!! But no one disputes 
the fact that team, as well as individ- 
ual, research requires the mental stimu- 
lation which is a result of access to a 
well-stocked and well-serviced library. 


Setting Up A Special Library 


A company may very well be aware 
of the usefulness of a library and yet 
be uncertain as to what the establish- 
ment of one would entail. Usually, a 
small collection exists in a more or less 
organized state somewhere in every 
company. Sometimes books and period- 
icals accumulate in various depart- 
ments, and then someone is put in 
charge of this diverse material to cen- 
tralize it and carry on all routine and 
administrative jobs. But a library is in 
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a better position if management recog- 
nizes from the first that it is a necessary 
service. 

Before the library is set up, prelimi- 
nary steps should be taken as follows: 
1) An analysis should be made of the 
particular needs of the organization it 
will serve; 2) Outsiders should be con- 
sulted who have professional experi- 
ence; 3) Libraries already functioning 
in similar institutions should be visited. 
The next step is to select a qualified 
librarian. This is a choice of primary 
importance for the future of the library 
within the company. 

The special librarian of the future, 
the one for whom industry is already 
clamoring and ready to pay a high sal- 
ary, is a specialist with a degree in li- 
brary science and a reading knowledge, 
if possible, of languages such as French, 
German and even Russian. Such a com- 
bination of talents today is painfully 
scarce. But at least the young B.Sc. 
graduate with an interest in the biblio- 
graphical aspects of science can, through 
vocational guidance, be made aware 
that a career combining his interests 
has developed to the extent that the 
demand now far exceeds the supply. 

Along with other professions in Can- 
ada, librarians have a recruitment prob- 
lem. Industry could help in the recruit- 
ment and training of the kind of librari- 
ans it needs badly by giving the position 
the same status and remuneration as is 
given to technical and engineering posi- 
tions at the same level of education and 
ability. Otherwise, if “anyone” can be 
a librarian, if “anyone” will be promot- 
ed because he is not a librarian, young 
people who might be attracted to li- 
brary work will, instead, study chem- 
istry or engineering where opportunities 
are much greater.!* 16 

So, if librarians have a duty to meet 
the challenge of new conditions and 
new requirements, industry must also 
recognize that it has a stake in the re- 
cruitment, training and placement of 
individuals who will be best equipped 
to fulfill industry’s particular needs. 
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Now, supposing that a company has 
succeeded in the difficult task of ap- 
pointing a competent librarian, what 
will the librarian do for the company 
and how much will library services 
cost? The librarian’s work, as we have 
seen, consists essentially in providing 
recorded factual information. The rec- 
ords he uses must be acquired, organ- 
ized and publicized. 


Services Rendered By Special Librarians 


The first duty of the librarian is to 
collect information relevant to the busi- 
ness of his company. This activity re- 
quires an extensive knowledge of sources. 
Buying books is simple enough, but it 
is more complicated to obtain pam- 
phlets, technical reports, government 
documents, microfilms, patents, and the 
like and to keep track of subscriptions, 
serials, exchanges and free material 
which cannot be obtained through or- 
dinary book trade channels. In a sci- 
ence-technology library, quality, not 
quantity, is the objective. The most 
valuable and most up-to-date informa- 
tion will be found more often in jour- 
nals and reports than in textbooks. 

The material must be promptly or- 
ganized for efficient housekeeping and 
for quick and easy access. To answer 
the question, “where can I find it?” va- 
rious methods have been devised, and 
many others are invented and _ tried 
every day. This is work where library 
technique is indispensable. Whatever 
method is adopted, two fundamental 
operations are necessary. One is classi- 
fication, or the systematic grouping of 
material on shelves or in files, and the 
other is cataloguing, or the description 
of each item of information contained 
in the library. The selection and perma- 
nent recording of factual information 
from current publications is a most im- 
portant activity in a special library. 

The problem of keeping abreast of 
scientific literature, even in a small field 
of interest, is almost staggering. It is 
met by various methods such as co- 
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operative cataloguing with other libra. 
ries, subscriptions to abstract services 
and indexing journals, the maintenance 
of subject indexes, or a combination of 
all these methods. 

To provide a_ successful reference 
service is the ultimate goal of the libra. 
ry organization. Depending on circum. 
stances, the reference service may be 
limited to answering miscellaneous 
questions of a scientific nature, or re. 
quests for single facts, or it may bea 
very important service requiring a full 
time staff to carry out literature sur. 
veys and compile comprehensive biblio- 
graphical reports. 

Dissemination of information necessi- 
tates publicity on the resources of the 
library in the form of abstracts, ré 
sumés, bulletins, reports and short bibli- 
ographies, as well as answering ques- 
tions over the telephone and helping 
readers who come to the library. Some 
people may not be familiar even with 
elementary library practice; they must 
be helped to find what they want, and 
if necessary, the librarian must find it 
for them. 

Another important function of the 
library is to ensure liaison with other 
libraries. No matter how large and com- 
plete a library is (and usually libraries 
are short of space), there comes a time 
when some item must be_ borrowed 
from another library. In such cases a 
library service will be invaluable, first 
in locating the wanted article or book 
elsewhere, and secondly, in negotiating 
the loan of it. 

It has been said that a competent 
librarian could run a library with noth 
ing but a desk and a telephone. This 
may hold at the beginning, when one’s 
colleagues realize that the library is in 
the organizational stage, but borrowing 
from other companies and using theif 
facilities cannot continue indefinitely 
unless one’s own company can recipfo- 
cate courtesies by lending out its own 
source material. 

A company library is sometimes part 
of a more highly developed unit often 
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called a “Technical Information Divi- 
sion.” Besides the functions of a library 
proper, this service also carries two ad- 
ditional activities. The first is the in- 
terpretation of the information collect- 
ed in the light of a company’s particular 
problem; the second is the provision of 
an advisory service on policy matters 
made on the basis of the interpretation. 
By its very nature, a library does not 
normally engage in such work. A tech- 
nical literature reference service for 
research and other technical workers is 
essentially concerned with the vast body 
of relatively well-organized knowledge 
in the relevant technical field, and it 
normally supplies facts only as facts. 
And, no matter how intelligent, capable 
and competent management advisers 
are, they themselves are powerless un- 
less they have at their disposal a well- 
organized and well-serviced library. 


Cost Of Library Service 


At this point, one may think, “This 
is all very well and good, but how much 
does a library cost?” It is desirable that 
the library should have an operating 
budget and live within it like any other 
department. Amounts spent yearly on 
salaries, books, periodicals and supplies 
should be recorded so that facts and 
figures relating to costs can be pro- 
duced when necessary. 

But what is an adequate budget for 
a special library? Some authors say 
that it should be two percent of total 
sales—or average $250 per technical 
man.!4 

In Aslib Proceedings for November 
1956, Dr. Risk, Comptroller of Ac- 
counts at Brush Group Ltd., stated that 
“management is often recruited among 
accountants. They tend to be uncertain 
about the value of ‘returns’ from an in- 
formation service. However, scientists 
and technologists do not doubt it, and 
the more their voices are heard at the 
top level of management, the more the 
value of information services is known.”!® 
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At the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, we in the library 
are never so happy as when we succeed 
in helping the industry which supports 
us. When some mill official solves a 
problem, or saves time, effort and 
money through the use of the very fine 
library that the Institute has collected 
and managed since 1927, we enjoy that 
sense of achievement which is familiar 
to any librarian who likes his work. 
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Significant Business Literature, 1957 


AGNES O. HANSON, Chief, Business Information Bureau 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


ES b= YEAR’S HARVEST in the field of business literature is unusually rich 
and varied. Items considered here are ones that significantly affect or 
contribute to the work of the special librarian. These would seem to 
comprise both tools and trends. There are, no doubt, shortcomings in this 


attempt at an evaluation. 


To be heralded is the new journal, 
The Executive (45), which screens the 
literature and selects books, pamphlets, 
speeches and periodical articles most 
significant for the busy executive, thus 
providing a broader background of so- 
cial, political, economic and _ business 
problems of the day by summarizing 
essential features of the original in 300 
to 500 word abstracts. It is indispens- 
able reading also for the librarian. 

Bibliographies (2,17,25,26,37,94,108 ) 
Included in the appended references 
are self-explanatory, except Studies in 
Enterprise (37), a selected bibliogra- 
phy of American and Canadian com- 
pany histories and biographies of busi- 
nessmen. Listings cover both books and 
magazine articles and are arranged ac- 
cording to the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual, with subject and au- 
thor indices. The Index (17) of publi- 
cations of university bureaus of busi- 
ness and economic research supple- 
ments, 1950-56, and brings up to date 
Wilson’s Index (FERN WILSON, Western 
Reserve University Press, 1951. $4.00, 
in stock) which included previous pub- 
lications through mid-1951. 

Excellent business dictionaries (31, 
68,118) include the new Dictionary of 
Business and Finance (31) which cov- 
ers each of the fields with which the 
business executive comes in daily con- 
tact and will be invaluable to the spe- 
cial librarian in accountancy, advertis- 
ing, banking, finance and investments, 
domestic and international trade, insur- 
ance, management, labor, law, person- 
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nel, publishing, real estate and trans. 
portation. The businessman’s need has 
been considered in the writing of every 
entry, and illustrations are taken from 
everyday business situations. Appen- 
dices contain many useful tables. 


Management Trends 


Management trends are reflected in 
a report on an international congress 
(34) and in a volume offering a retro- 
spective chronology on scientific man- 
agement (65). 

Comparable only to Taylor’s is the 
advance made by operational research, 
in a military way in World War II, in 
industry thereafter. OR as a coordinat- 
or of objectives in an organization and 
as it concerns marketing and produc 
tion, company-wide planning and con- 
trol, setting standards and measuring 
performance is discussed in nontechni- 
cal language in an AMA report (10). 
Since the work of physicists, engineers, 
mathematicians, psychologists and other 
specialists has joined with the practical 
field of business and industry to solve 
the complex problems, further studies 
(23,30,87,107 )should be noted. 

Scientific decision-making (11) has 
replaced simple management judgments 
based upon experience and native abil 
ity. Two works are illustrative of this 
requirement. Hirsch (58) explains fot 
the business executive not only index 
numbers, time series analysis and sam- 
pling, but also includes managerial and 
quality control, electronic data process 
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ing, OR and linear programming meth- 
ods when applicable to problems intro- 
duced. In a similarly understandable 
way MacNiece (70) correlates engi- 
neering aspects with social and eco- 
nomic implications tied in with automa- 
tion, OR, level production and its rela- 
tion to guaranteed annual wage, and 
gives a first-hand report on production 
engineering education and practice in 
Europe. What is involved, in human 
aspects, in altering the basic structure 
of an organization to improve opera- 
tions is also investigated (55). 

The definition or identification of 
the common body of knowledge requir- 
ed by management consultants is given 
in a first report (15) by ACME. De- 
tails of requirements implied will be 
spelled out by other subcommittees in 
other reports to be issued during the 
next fiscal year to ACME member 
firms. They will deal with such subjects 
as personal qualifications, training and 
education of management consultants, 
the objective determination of man- 
agement consulting ability and profes- 
sional practices in consulting. 

PEP presents a full-scale study of all 
aspects of manufacturers’ trade asso- 
ciations—over 1300, large and small— 
in Great Britain (95). It depicts inter- 
esting developments more advanced 
than in the United States, e.g., coopera- 
tive activities. 


Long-Range Planning 


Employment of a new _ technique 
called long-range planning can give a 
company the competitive advantage 
that industrial engineering and market 
research gave before they became a 
common body of knowledge. Under- 
standably, case studies are hard to come 
by, for the few firms that have under- 
taken it intensively naturally guard 
their long-range plans, which embody 
every aspect of the business for 5, 10, 
or 15 years ahead and involve concep- 
tual strategy and tactics. However, a 
body of knowledge is evolving on suc- 
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cessful approaches used to develop 
plans (5,53,57,93,121) and on methods 
and tools of forecasting (6,61,62,73) 
for long-range planning. 


Management Selection And Development 


The companion work (42) to The 
Development of Executive Talent is 
outstanding and deals with selection of 
management personnel. The detailed 
company case studies in volume 2 in- 
clude many SLA institutional members. 

Another AMA publication is the an- 
nual (January) Guide to Intensive 
Courses. and Seminars for Executives 
and Management Development con- 
ducted by AMA and by educational in- 
stitutions, associations and consultants; 
a list of universities sponsoring evening 
classes or conferences is included. 

British practice is presented in (74) 
and (110), a modern classic on what is 
involved in management and training 
for it. Cases in the subject area set up 
for role-playing are given in (72); (86) 
is a first book on listening for the busi- 
ness man; (105) is an educational tool 
for improving his written communica- 
tion; (122) includes oral commuunica- 
tion as well as written. 


Marketing Research 


Major changes in marketing research 
and sales promotion, with new job de- 
scriptions and coordination patterns, 
are given by American Marketing Asso- 
ciation (28), NICB (81), AMA (8,9) 
and a symposium (103). For traffic and 
transportation executives and market 
researchers there is a new geography of 
linkages and connections for the United 
States and Southern Canada (111). 
A guide to media, copy and research in 
advertising to manufacturers, middle- 
men, service institutions and the pro- 
fessions is provided in (106). Other as- 
pects are dealt with in (13,21,36,40,77). 

Firms continue to expand or to inte- 
grate through mergers or new locations. 
Factory location and industrial devel- 
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opment materials are dealt with in 
(94,108,114). Two new directories list 
state or provincial, national and region- 
al organizations to contact: in the Unit- 
ed States and its dependencies and in 
Canada (16); in other countries (112). 
Market research is, of course, one of the 
basic factors in such considerations. 
Among market research tools are 
some highly significant and substantial 
studies which are briefly annotated but 
deserving of detailed description: in 
consumer market research (51,60,69, 
96); in industrial market research (24, 
71,80,101,102,113,116). Among first edi- 
tion trade directories are (4,33,84,98). 


Motivation Research 


Since 1940 the United States gross 
national product has increased from 
$100 billion to $400 billion annually, 
advertising budgets from $2 billion to 
$10 billion. Increasingly, due largely to 
automation, the main preoccupation is 
with selling problems, not production. 

With the straining for greater impact 
has come “motivational research,” a 
probing in depth into the mental, emo- 
tional and moral processes and re- 
sponses of the buying public. Its ethical 
approach is that of “a tailor with a sub- 
jective, qualitative tape measure, taking 
the subconscious measure of a person 
for a suit that will be a good-fitting 
‘tailor-made’ job” (48). 

Viewed with concern are appeals de- 
signed to play upon hidden weaknesses, 
strategies involving manipulation of 
children, use of subthreshold effects to 
slip messages past our conscious guard, 
deliberate sale of products for their 
status-enhancement value, creation of 
illogical, irrational loyalties, application 
of depth-selling to politics, invasion of 
the privacies of our minds and pushing 
people toward conformity and passivity. 

Best-selling Vance Packard (90,91) 
has shown up the pros and cons and 
made the general public aware of the 
forces playing upon them. Sound guides 
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with case examples for business execy. 
tives, especially those in marketing and 
advertising, in the application of mot. 
vation research are (48,75,85). Determ. 
ining what people want is basic in prod. 


uct planning and marketing strategy, ; 


Multiple-line Insurance 


The insurance structure of the future 
is being fashioned. The “compartment. 
alized” system, known as the American 
System because it did not exist any. 
where else in the world, is giving way 
to multiple-line insurance, wherein g 
single insurer may now occupy the en 
tire field of insurance—outside life in. 
surance and annuities, and title insur. 
ance—and can bring together in pack. 
age policies various combinations of in. 
surance coverage (76). 


Agency-Client Relations 


Sparked by the United States Gov. 
ernment’s anti-trust suit in connection 
with the standard 15 percent commis 
sion, the Association of National Adver- 
tisers sponsored a year’s research study 
by Albert -W. Frey and Kenneth Davis, 
professors at The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College. Based on intensive question 
naires and interviews with advertisers, 
agencies and media, it explores the field 
of advertising agency services and meth- 
ods of compensation. The preview was 
presented at the ANA annual meeting, 
October 30, 1957 (49,50). The full 
text promises to be helpful to agency- 
client working relationships. 


Automation In The Office 


Some 15 years ago, white-collar em- 
ployees in United States industry num 
bered 16 for every 100 production em- 
ployees; now they number 28. Semi 
automatic machines have cut down the 
production workforce. The growing com 
plexity of industry and the nation and 
the need for information add to the 
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paperwork. Control, speed and econ- 
omy are being achieved in some firms 
through means such as mechanization, 
centralization of office services, im- 
proved office layouts, straight line work 


‘fow and effective information process- 


ing (12). 

The titles referred to below provide 
a framework for understanding a long- 
term trend of mechanization in the of- 
fice and on when and how to use auto- 
mation, and how much. (19) is an over- 
all basic manual, including job descrip- 
tions for new skills; (52) makes avail- 
able 1150 ideas for methods improve- 
ment or short cuts; (35) shows the 
way to more efficient and economical 
paper work management through 13 
case studies. 

Excellent guides to determining data 
processing needs and uses, with case his- 
tories, are (7,20,29,56,63,67,117). Spe- 
cial applications are given in (3,59) 
and factors to consider and analytical 
tools to use in determining whether to 
buy or lease office equipment in (14). 


Employment Management 


In connection with “creeping infla- 
tion” NICB takes an overall look at the 
telationship of wages to inflation (66). 
NOMA in its second survey of office 
fringe benefits (83), compares current 
data with its 1948 findings. 

Since wage increases without produc- 
tivity increases eventually mean profit- 
less operations or a continuing spiral of 
inflation, incentives to productivity are 
eagerly sought. They are not all mone- 
tary, of course, but a good wage incen- 
tive payment plan, it is said, will fre- 
quently boost productivity of unskilled 
workers by 100 percent, of all round 
mechanics 200 percent, and in cases of 
the highly skilled up to 300 percent 
(27,120). Profit sharing and pension 
plans are also in the picture (32,97). 

The manpower future, 1955-65, is 
charted in a new study (115). Woman- 
power, the sixth volume in the National 
Manpower Council series, gives many 
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employers the best information to date 
on present extent and practices and fu- 
ture opportunities for effective utiliza- 
tion of womanpower (82). In the evalu- 
ation of jobs, there are refinements and 
extensions developed in the past decade 
and new applications to executive, tech- 
nical and professional jobs (92). 


Agribusiness 


The interlocked relationship between 
agriculture and business is made clear 
in two important works. Davis describes 
the trend of farming from the “dirt” or 
“family” farm to big business in the 
progression, through three centuries, of 
an imaginary farm family called the 
Yeomans, from buckskin and axe to 
Yeoman Acreage, Inc., a large corpor- 
ate farm (38). In the first publication 
under the Harvard Program in Agricul- 
ture and Business (39), the farm prob- 
lem is analyzed in a statistical and sci- 
entific way as a vast vertical and hori- 
zontal complex, in terms of “agribusi- 
ness”: “The sum total of all operations 
involved in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of farm supplies; production 
operations on the farm; and the stor- 
age, processing, and distribution of farm 
commodities and items made from 
them.” 

The authors suggest (through input- 
output economics here discussed, with 
many tables derived from work of BLS) 
how the cost-price squeeze problem can 
eventually be solved, not through gov- 
ernment subsidies but on the basis of 
the total operations of an industry (the 
food and fiber economy)—from pre- 
production determinations to final sale 
of the products. 


Foreign Trade And Investment 


In this increasingly important adven- 
ture new background and insights are 
needed as markets narrow, for it is not 
the mere transplanting of home tech- 
niques and methods but a far more 
comprehensive problem that requires 
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adaptation to individual countries and 
situations. It is being attacked, how- 
ever, and for its 26th Annual Business 
Conference, Harvard Business School 
drew representatives of American firms 
engaged in manufacture and foreign 
trade throughout the world. The re- 
sulting volume (47) brings together 
their experience, problems, successful 
techniques and responsibilities. Repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries also par- 
ticipated. Bilateral trade in the part- 
nership way is the task underlined. Sim- 
ilar progressive experience is presented 
in an important new series on foreign 
operations by IMA (64). 

Tax factors are dealt with in a sec- 
ond study (54) by Harvard Law School 
which is also producing, in consultation 
with the UN Secretariat, a comprehen- 
sive World Tax Series by country 
(United Kingdom, Brazil and Mexico in 
1957) published by Little, Brown. 

Dun’s Review presents two tabular 
charts indicating sources of statistical 
information on 99 countries and 288 
subjects (89) and 30 guideposts to 
overseas marketing and market research 
procedures (119). The U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce continues its Invest- 
ment in... series (Australia, Central 
America, Cuba, and others, in 1957). 
OEEC (88) statistical and other studies 
are sO numerous and so important that 
one is referred to their list which is 
available for the asking. Among other 
important titles are (18,41,79,100,109). 
Merchant Sail (46) is a notable work, 
a readable record of American sailing 
vessels and earlier overseas commerce. 


A Brief Look Around 


An analysis of China’s economic de- 
velopment since 1942 (1) aims to fill 
the gap since Professor Tawney’s Land 
and Labour in China, a generation ago. 
In the Russian Research Center series 
at Harvard is a thoroughly documented 
study of economic conditions, manage- 
ment and production in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1938 (22). 
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(43) offers provocative thoughts op 
reasons for inflation and _possibilitig, 
for overcoming them. (44) helps us tp 
understand automation, to live and pro. 


gress with it—a gradual developmen! 


is preferred. (104) points the way to, 
more mature understanding of the jp. 
terrelated systems—scientific, business 
political, and moral—in our society an 
of the art of compromise and negotig. 
tion, as effective ways to harness power, 
Since the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Commonwealth Countries are 
bound together by common purposes 
common needs and a common tongue 
new techniques for working together 
need to be based also on understanding 
of our differences. These Are the British 
(78) describes modern, mobile Britain, 
economically, politically, and_ socially, 
emphasizing those aspects least well 
known in the United States. It sets in 
relief relations since the war and Br. 
tain’s share in the great tasks that lie 
before the Western Community. 
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Planning The New Library: 
The Ford Motor Company Engineering Staff Library 


D. W. GORMAN, Building and Facilities Department 
Ford Motor Company Engineering Staff, Dearborn, Michigan 


—— MODERN LIBRARY forming part 
of the new Scientific Laboratory 
and Research Building of the Ford 
Motor Company’s Engineering Center 
in Dearborn, Michigan, reflects in its 
successful planning the full cooperation 
of the library staff and the architects. 

The Scientific Laboratory and Re- 
search Building is made up basically of 
two wings at right angles, one contain- 
ing laboratories for advanced scientific 
and engineering research and the other 
containing laboratories for the develop- 
ment and testing of materials and parts 
used in the company’s products. The 
two wings are joined by an L-shaped 
mutual area that houses executive of- 
fices, library and drafting room. The 
library is located on the second floor 
in the corner of the “L,” which makes it 
convenient to all engineering and lab- 
oratory areas and keeps it remote from 
disturbing noises. The library and ex- 
ecutive office areas open onto a foyer, 
which is served by an open type stair 
from the main lobby. The open stair 
with its aluminum rail and pink terraz- 
zo treads has a full two-story glass win- 
dow wall at one side which serves as a 
feature of the lobby and foyer. 





On the south side of the 
reading room are the 
circulation desk and card 
catalog, while in the 
rear along the east wall 
are the abstract and in- 
dex bar and door lead- 
ing to the stacks. 
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The library reading room, entered 
through double glass doors, is an inter- 
esting room, 45 x 33 feet, with a seating 
capacity for 30 patrons. It has all wool 
twist, Montego beige carpeting extend- 
ing from wall to wall. The wall panel- 
ing is natural finish white oak veneer, 
running from floor to ceiling. The beige 
colored ceiling consists of perforated 
metal pans with acoustic backing. - 

The lighting fixtures are eight feet 
long, recessed-type, containing two 
fluorescent tubes and having louvers to 
reduce glare and shadows. Air diffusers 
for both supply and exhaust air are re- 
cessed in the ceiling. 

The north wall of the room has a 
window bay of five fixed aluminum 
units reaching from approximately 16 
inches above the floor to the ceiling, 
Traverse casement curtains of sheer 
cotton were installed on these windows 
for the primary purpose of light diffu. 
sion rather than for purely decorative 
effect; the material is Pocatello beige. 

The library furniture harmonizes with 
the beige background. Tables, chairs 
and desks are by Jens-Risom and are 
of dark walnut with an oil-rubbed fin- 
ish. The chairs are light weight for ease 
of handling. One half of the chairs are 
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Ceiling high windows form the north side of the reading room while shelves 
for current periodicals run along the west wall. Beige is the predominate color 
with contrasts in the dark walnut furniture and brightly striped upholstery. 


upholstered in a brown, gray and black 
stripe cotton-rayon, the others in orange 
and red stripe. 

The circulation desk is of white oak, 
finished to match the wall paneling. Its 
location, adjacent to the reading room 
entrance, provides excellent charge-out 
control and maximum convenience to 
the card catalog and current periodical 
shelves. The swivel stool at the desk is 
upholstered to match the chairs. 

Two walnut reference desks are con- 
veniently placed near the index and ab- 
stract bar, the card catalog and the en- 
trances to the stack area. 

The entire west wall, and portions of 
the north and south walls, are occupied 
by built-in shelving for current period- 
icals. Approximately 500 titles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically on labeled shelves. 

The east wall of the reading room is 
occupied by a built-in index and ab- 
stract bar with adjustable shelves. A 
slanted ledge below the shelving facili- 
tates use of the heavy volumes; be- 
neath this ledge are storage cabinets 
with sliding doors. A 260-drawer card 
catalog is built into the south wall to 
the right of the entrance. 

From the reading room, two doors 
give access to the stack area, library 
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offices, work room and microfilm read- 
ing room. The floor of this entire area 
is covered with resilient vinyl-asbestos 
tile in medium gray with black and 
white streaks. The ceilings are perforat- 
ed metal pans with acoustic backing, 
dull white in color. 

The 41 x 95 foot stack room pro- 
vides space for approximately 20,000 
books and bound periodicals on 8 foot 
high gray metal stacks with adjustable 
shelves. General lighting in the room is 
provided by two-tube surface-mounted 
fluorescent fixtures with louvers. These 
fixtures are centered above the aisles 
between the stacks and are continuous, 
except at the end of each row where a 
4 foot long unit is used. 

Along the full length north window 
wall of the stack area are 16 gray metal 
carrel desks with light gray Formica 
tops edged with chrome strips. The nat- 
ural light is controlled by venetian blinds. 

Light green metal-glass movable par- 
titions enclose the work room and of- 
fice areas. Five-drawer vertical files 
housing pamphlets, reports and _ tech- 
nical society papers are placed along 
the outside walls of the offices and work 
room, where they are convenient to 
both staff and patrons. 
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Carrels line the window wall of 
the book and periodical stacks. 


The microfilm room, located near the 
reading room, furnishes microfilm and 
microcard reading facilities and space 
for tables, chairs and storage cabinets. 

The office area includes the librari- 
an’s office and the staff office, separated 
by a metal-glass partition. There is a 
desk for each staff member, with room 
for additional desks as the staff in- 
creases. Work tables, periodical record 
files, vertical files for library records 
and bookcases for reference materials 
are located in the office area. 


The cataloger’s desk, in 
the foreground, work 
tables, storage cabinets 
and shelves and work 
counters are located in 
the work room. 
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The work room, 17 x 24 feet, has ex- 
tensive counter top and undercounter 
storage space, as well as wall-hung met- 
al shelving above the counters. Car- 
bonized wood counters top the light 
gray metal cabinets. A stainless steel 
sink with a light gray cabinet is in one 
corner of the room. Formica tops on 
the functional metal work tables are 
ideal from a cleaning standpoint as 
they require a minimum of mainte- 
nance. The cataloger’s desk is located 
in this room, where all materials and 
supplies for her work are convenient. 
Mail is delivered and picked up here. 


Lighting fixtures in the offices, work 
room and microfilm room are recessed- 
type, two-tube fluorescent fixtures with 
louvers. Natural light in these areas 
comes from an outside window wall 
with windows starting approximately 30 
inches above the floor and reaching to 
the ceiling. These windows face the 
central court and have venetian blinds 
to control the late afternoon sun. 

Heating and year-around air condi- 
tioning throughout the library area are 
provided by diffusers in the ceiling and 
the fin-type convector units along the 
outside windows. 

The photographs and floor plan of 
the library complete the description of 
this modern facility which has been 
added to the Ford Research and En- 
gineering Center. 


Mrs. Rachel MacDonald, librarian, and Mrs. 
Lorraine Phillips, supervisor, Technical Infor- 
mation Section, assisted in the preparation 
of this article. 
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ices and described the activities in in- 
dustry as well as government agencies 
engaged in research and development. 

As an aid for planning and a basis 
for action, the Carrier Corporation made 


' a study of the position of the technical 


library in the organization on the basis 
of a questionnaire sent to other firms of 
similar size (67). Smith (156) out- 
lined in detail the planning necessary 
for library development and the or- 
ganizing of a library system. Library 
accommodations were discussed in a 
paper by Gibbings (66), and Binns 
(18) gave detailed information on the 
cost of equipment and staff. The theme 
of Fairbairn’s paper is that information 
services are a day-to-day process of ad- 
justing to changing circumstances (57). 

Librarians know that the information 
unit in industry makes no profits itself 
but rather helps to reduce the costs of 
other departments. The standards and 
criteria for judging the full impact of 
the library on the research program 
were considered by Maizell (106) and 
Rivett (144). Executives meeting at a 
conference on information (54) dis- 
cussed its role in solving business and 
technical problems and the dollars-and- 
cents value of company libraries. Even 
though the efficiency of the information 
group is not easily analyzed, it is evi- 
dent that efficient control supports ef- 
fective research. 


Guides Through The Maze 


The sources open to the person who 
uses scientific, technological and med- 
ical knowledge are unbounded. Toserve 
as guides to these resources many bibli- 
ographies, papers and reviews of for- 
tign literature have been written, and 
two classics charting the chemical lit- 
ffature and engineering resources have 
appeared in new editions. 

A useful bibliography of considerable 
scope is Aslib’s guide (8) to the most 
important British books on science and 
technology published between 1935- 
1952. The compilation, however, omits 
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references to new editions of listed 
books published since 1952. Anthony’s 
select list in its fifth edition (4) cor- 
rects this omission. 

Several notable attempts were scored 
in 1957 to guide the engineer through 
the published literature. Holmstrom’s 
completely rewritten third edition of his 
book on engineering sources of reports 
and publications (81) will be invalu- 
able to the industrial scientist and libra- 
rian. Books in every field of engineering 
published during the past 25 years and 
represented in the Science Museum Li- 
brary in London are listed in that libra- 
ry’s new catalog (147). Koff’s bookshelf 
(100) describes and classifies important 
books, journals and other publications. 
Hyde’s bibliography (83) lists the es- 
sential items for an engineering refer- 
ence collection. The special field of me- 
chanical engineering is thoroughly cov- 
ered by Everett (53). Electronics is 
represented by Milek and Black’s (111) 
bibliography of abstracting and index- 
ing services and also their bibliography 
of literature on electrical measurements 
(112). The water and sewage field was 
treated by Faber (55). Coales (34) 
presents a guide to books on automa- 
tion and comments on their suitability 
for engineers and management. About 
150 references are listed in a bibliogra- 
phy on cybernetics (167). The Engi- 
neers’ Council on Professional Develop- 
ment has revised sections of its bibli- 
ography of engineering subjects (51). 

In the chemical field the most impor- 
tant publication of the year was the 
long awaited second edition of the 
Crane and Patterson guide, completely 
rewritten by Marr (39). Every aspect 
of chemical literature has been dealt 
with, and government publications and 
trade literature have been treated for 
the first time. New editions of library 
school syllabae used in the study of 
scientific literature have appeared. Flem- 
ing’s guide (62) to the science litera- 
ture is used at Columbia University, 
while Purdue University uses Van Luik’s 
(184) set of eight lectures and analysis 
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of journals and handbooks in the field 
of chemistry and chemical engineering. 
Although Kobe’s book (98) was prima- 
rily written to tell young engineers how 
to present a report to their superiors, 
it contains a 35 page chapter discuss- 
ing the chemical and chemical economic 
literature, thus filling a gap in the Marr 
book where chemical engineering has 
been sparingly treated. A working guide 
to the literature of inorganic and phys- 
ical chemistry and chemical physics has 
been prepared by Short (153). Effective 
use of subject, author and patent in- 
dexes of the principal abstracting and 
indexing services is explained by Potter 
and Bassett (135). Singer (155) ad- 
vises the literature searcher that imag- 
ination as well as skepticism is needed 
to guide one through the various indexes. 


Spector wrote a thesis on the litera- 
ture of natural foods (159). A petroleum 
bibliography was issued by the Depart- 
ment of Interior Library (176). The 
Business and Technology Department 
of the Cleveland Public Library review- 
ed the literature and sources of infor- 
mation on patents, trademarks and 
copyrights (128). 

In the comparatively new field of 
atomic energy, guides to the multiple 
indexes for searching and locating spe- 
cific reports were written. Fishbein and 
Wescott (61) prepared an annotated 
bibliography of the research tools for 
the United States Atomic Energy docu- 
ments and PB reports, and Binns (19) 
did the same for reports of the United 
Kingdom. The sources of British, United 
States and Russian information were set 
forth in a publication by Anthony (5). 


The literature of foreign countries is 
extensive and is an important source of 
information. Attention has been direct- 
ed to the major sources of Belgian, 
South American, Near East, and Israeli 
chemical and related scientific literature 
by Gingold, Stevens, Hoseh, and Brown 
and Frankl respectively (68,164,82,24). 
The European Productivity Agency 
compiled a guide to more than 300 se- 
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lected sources of technical information 
in 11 European countries (127). 
Developments in the literature of the 
past decade of some of the more gen. 
eral aids to medical reference sources 
were reviewed by Jenkins (87). A bibl. 
ography of bibliographies was compiled 
by Moseley (117) to provide a guide to 
book and periodical lists and review 
literature. An excellent guide to medical 
bibliography (172) treats Bulgaria and 
Russia in detail and briefly summarizes 
information for western and eastern 
Europe and the United States. Sewell 
(149) reviewed the most important ab- 
stracting and indexing services for the 
pharmaceutical literature. A monthly 
annotated list of drug encyclopedias 
and related sources from various coun- 
tries started serial publication in a well- 
known pharmacy journal (158). A 
checklist of national and international 
pharmacopoeias, compiled by Strieby in 
1951, was revised by Spencer (160) to 
provide a list of more recent editions, 
Bedwell (13) presented a round-up of 
World Health Organization publications. 


Aspects Of. Information Retrieval 


Efficient retrieval of recorded knowl 
edge is provided by cataloging, classi- 
fying and indexing methods for organ- 
izing information. 

Matters of entry, revision of the cata- 
loging code, the form of the catalog and 
its reference function received atten- 
tion in the literature this past year. The 
literature on the divided catalog based 


on actual experience was summarized |p... 


by Grosser (74). The published papers 
from the Graduate Library School given 
by recognized experts at the 1956 Con- 
ference provided an excellent back- 
ground on the problems involved in 
catalog code revision (31). A critical 
review of the papers was offered by 
Colvin (37). One librarian considered 
the basic problem involved in the find 
ing list vs. reference tool dilemma, and 
contended that great harm can be done 
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by changes which ignore reference uses 
(46). The concept of main entry for 
publications produced by corporate au- 


‘thors was examined and resulted in the 


formulation of logical and universally 
yalid principles (145). Cataloging was 
one of the main topics of discussion at 
the 23rd meeting of the IFLA Council 
(173) and agreement on basic princi- 
ples for future international documen- 
tation was stressed. 

The common method by which one 
approaches the library’s collection is 
the subject catalog. Koblitz (99) sum- 
marized the theory of subject headings 
and described their various kinds. A 
thesis has been written on “see also” 
references (116) which analyzes mod- 
em codes of rules and contemporary 
practices. The subject catalog was ex- 
amined with a view to enhancing its 
qualitative value by developing it as a 
more active and effective bibliograph- 
ical coordinator (146). Haykin (76) 
studied the potentialities of subject 
headings and projected a code to pro- 
vide improvements and consistency in 
subject heading practices and _ tech- 
niques. Daily (40) considered the rela- 
tionship between subject headings and 
classification and discussed the factors 


| which integrate them. 


Subject specialists in the science 
fields require a level of analysis that 
identifies and describes every concept 
in the records they use. A critical, con- 
troversial survey of the better-known 
systems of information indexing and 
cataloging was presented in a work by 


Bernier (15) suggested the use of com- 
binations of general terms which would 
give the necessary specificity and at the 
same time reduce the number of terms. 
Kent and Perry (92) devised a system 
to obtain bibliographical control of re- 
ports whereby telegraphic-style abstracts 
were prepared and a standard list of 
subject headings and a modified Dewey 
classification were used. Herner, Meyer 
& Company (120) tested an indexing 
system that is reported to be faster 
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than other systems in use. A stoichio- 
metric formula card index system de- 
veloped by Hercules Powder Company 
(154) for report indexing has demon- 
strated several other uses. 

An account of the successful applica- 
tion of the Uniterm system to a con- 
crete documentation need was record- 
ed (32). Wadington (187) used a unit 
concept coordinate index in conjunction 
with a special classification based on 
Colon principles. In one reported case 
reference work was difficult to perform 
with the Uniterm system, and Bloom- 
field (20) advises the reader not to re- 
ject conventional subject headings. 

Jonker (43) looks for elements in 
the conflicting systems that are com- 
mon to all and attempts to establish 
one single general theory of indexing. 
A group in England has a program un- 
derway to gain positive evidence of the 
comparative efficiency of indexing sys- 
tems under varying conditions (49). 

There has been renewed interest in 
classification since such schemes are 
basic to scientific indexing and the prep- 
aration of codes. A bibliography of pap- 
ers on the theory of classification (16) 
reported independent work done in dif- 
ferent countries. The Classification Re- 
search Group of London and invited 
experts met in England to reconsider 
the application of modern ideas in the 
field of classification from the point of 
view of information retrieval. The pub- 
lication of the proceedings containing 
the papers, conclusions and recommen- 
dations of this study conference is an 
important landmark in the history of 
subject classification (137). 

Haykin (77) said there is a great 
need for specialized classification chief- 
ly designed for information retrieval 
and of use in mechanical selection. It 
must be a logical system of classifica- 
tion (58) based on certain postulates 
of idea and notation (140,141). The 
characteristics of a good notation were 
discussed by Coates (35), and Vickery 
(185,186) .made recommendations for 
its design. 
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Most general classifications do not 
furnish sufficient detail to suit the re- 
quirements of special libraries. Herner 
and Meyer (79) report how they built 
a tailor-made classification for indus- 
trial users which is suitable for mechan- 
ical selection. An example of a special 
scheme is that of a simple classification 
system for carbohydrates developed at 
the National Bureau of Standards (33). 


Electronic Bibliography 


The rapid growth of scientific literature 
has led many teams to devise means 
for bringing it under control by extend- 
ing the usefulness of old devices and 
methods and developing new tools of 
bibliographical control. A review of what 
is already known in the field of record- 
ing and recalling information was pub- 
lished in the proceedings volume of a 
conference on documentation held in 
1956 (150). Various types of informa- 
tion systems devised or adapted by 
their users to meet today’s information 
problems were discussed at a second 
conference in the spring of 1957 (151). 
Taube and Associates (166) have pub- 
lished the fourth volume in a series re- 
porting on their research in the mech- 
anization of data. One of the most com- 
plete guides to the selection of docu- 
mentation techniques explains the vari- 
ous systems and applications in use, 
and evaluations are given in some in- 
stances (59). Russian achievements in 
mechanical bibliographical control are 
reported by Rakov and Cherenin (139). 


The valuable extension of punched 
card utilization through the application 
of electronic data processing machines 
was emphasized by Busa (27). Several 
papers reporting their use in industry 
are included in a volume on chemical 
literature retrieval (129). Systems for 
indexing and abstracting publications 
and reports using machine-sorted punch- 
ed cards were described by Edge et al 
(48) for chemical compounds and 
polymers, Kirschner (95) for organic 
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compounds, Arnholdt (7) for urologica} 
reports, and Valeri (183) for explo. 
sives. Sherman described a system for 
abstracting publications into IBM cards 
(152). The Matrex Indexing Machine 
which applies mechanical selection to 
the Batten type punched card was de. 
veloped by Documentation, Inc. (44), 
The biology code developed for the 
Chemical-Biological Coordination Cen. 
ter using fixed-field machines was de 
scribed in detail (191). 


Some theoretical ideas on the use of 
automatic data-processing systems for 
literature searching are discussed by 
workers at the National Bureau of 
Standards (142). Grandine (70) enum- 
erates the advantages of a small com- 
puter in information handling and re 
trieval. Kent (90) describes the ASM’s 
project which formulated a coding sys- 
tem for metallurgical information adapt. 
able to machine feed. Changes and ad- 
ditions to Dow’s system for searching 
coded chemical compounds for desired 
structural features is reported by Opler 
(125). At the United States Patent Of- 
fice both punched cards and computer 
techniques are used for searching of 
steroids and thiazine compounds. Poly- 
mers will be the third group of chem- 
ical patents to be worked into mechan- 
ized searching (10,178,182). A team 
from the Midwest Research Institute 
and the University of Kansas City is 
accumulating and coding technical data 


on about 3000 commercial compounds | 


(50). It is hoped that the computer can 
suggest potential commercial uses for 
new compounds. 

Machine systems based on coordinate 
indexing have been successfully applied 
at the China Lake Naval Ordnance 


Test Station (23) to some 14,000 re} 


ports, and at the Institute for Coopera 
tive Research where a computer searches 
at the rate of 150,000 documents af 
hour (114). A cipher system for litera 
ture searching of structurally defined 
chemical groups was reported by Davi 
son and Gordon (42). A system know 
as Flexindex (69) uses a type of cot 
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ing which reduces each word to an ab- 
previation thereby allowing more in- 
formation to be recorded on a given 
Jength of tape, thus enabling searches 
to be made at greater speed. FOSDIC 
[I is a high-speed electronic device that 
can read microfilmed copies of punched 
cards and search for cards containing 
specific information (64). The Kodak 





Minicard combines the desirable char- 


) acteristics of microfilm and punched 


cards. Some of the aspects of the or- 
ganization and searching of such a file 
are discussed in a paper by Kuipers and 
others (102). 

Criticisms of recent papers on mech- 
anization have been offered by writers 
who question the application of infor- 
mation theory to bibliographic research 
(113,133). Other critics point out log- 
ical errors in the claims made by some 
advocates of information search sys- 
tems and suggest that traditional meth- 


| ods of searching be improved (12,189). 
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Value judgments have been made by 
several writers relative to mechanized 
data handling. Warheit (188) examines 
the fundamentals involved in the exist- 
ing machines and systems and describes 
their applicability to library operations, 
while Mohrhardt (115) presents a set 
of flexible standards for judging various 
techniques of literature control. 

Costs of installing and operating data- 
handling machinery are discussed in 
Canning’s book (28) and in a paper by 
Zimmerman (193). Theoretical meth- 
ods of computing storage and searching 
costs as well as cost factors in the con- 
struction and maintenance of indexes 
and files are analyzed by Perry and 
Kent (131). 


libraries In Minuscule 


Printed matter is multiplying at a 
tate faster than library shelves can cope 
with it. A scheme advanced by Micro- 
film, Inc. allows libraries to replace peri- 
odicals after a few years instead of bind- 
ing them (181). Pritsker’s study (136) 
presents unit costs of the different forms 
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of microfilm storage so that the libra- 
rian may determine the system best 
suited to particular needs and objectives. 
Microprint publishing activity is ex- 
tensive and has provided librarians and 
scholars with a practical research tool. 
Downs (45) surveys the major projects 
for microproduction that have made 
available great quantities of materials. 
Two papers describe the various micro- 
card processes and append a compre- 
hensive listing of journals available in 
this form (11) as well as the biblio- 
graphical guides which list the types of 
material in this medium (6). The East- 
man Kodak Company has issued a bro- 
chure presenting a consolidated view of 
the output of microprint card publish- 
ers (47). A union list of research ma- 
terials in opaque microtext was the sub- 
ject of a thesis by Tilton (169). 
Present practices in microrecording 
in libraries was reviewed by Burkett 
(26). Stevens’ reference book on micro- 
photography (163) contains a useful 
section for librarians on document re- 
production on a reduced scale. Kiersky 
(94) surveys the photoduplication field 
and furnishes a directory of manufac- 
turers and service centers. Her bibli- 
ography on documentary reproduction 
(93) brings up to date Born’s review 
article which covered the period 1950- 
1955. A comprehensive bibliography, 
international in coverage and contain- 
ing 600 titles, was compiled by Knigge 
(97) and published in Germany. 
Some new applications of microre- 
production for engineering drawings 
have been reported (123,143), but at 
least one writer thinks microfilming has 
been oversold (105). Details are given 
of engineers’ objections to microfilm- 
ing drawings and the discontinuance of 
the use of microfilm by industrial firms. 


Communication In A Technical World 


Scientific research has no value if it 
cannot be communicated. A preliminary 
report of the Interim Committee of 
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the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science defined the prob- 
lem of communication as the lack of 
adequate publication and distribution 
systems, the need for scientific infor- 
mation centers, security classification 
and industrial secrecy (157). The ef- 
fects of security classification are dam- 
aging to scientific work and to the well- 
being of the United States (132). In- 
vestigations showed that there was a 
real demand by scientists and industry 
for report information. About half of 
the information contained in reports 
was not made available within a reason- 
able time, and much of it was never 
published (72). The National Science 
Foundation set up the Government Re- 
search Information Program to provide 
an organization for the dissemination of 
report literature produced under United 
States Government contracts. The three- 
step program to fulfill the aims of this 
organization is outlined by Gray (71). 

Research workers constantly empha- 
size that long runs of periodicals are 
essential to their work. Organized and 
successful efforts have been made to 
increase the availability of this type of 
material. The Midwest Inter-Library 
Center has a project to make available 
more than 800 hard-to-find periodicals 
(52). A great advance in the provision 
of technical literature is the proposal 
for the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology in England 
(179) whose aim is to collect serial 
publications in all languages. 

In a discussion of the basic problems 
in medical communication, Marti-Ibanez 
(107) suggests that an international in- 
stitute dedicated exclusively to organ- 
izing knowledge should be established 
to solve the problems of world-wide 
communication. Brygoo (25) would 
establish a national center in France in 
which documentation activities could 
be conducted on comprehensive and 
economical lines, using modern tech- 
niques and equipment. In the United 
States a report to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations recom- 
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' 
mends the creation of a central clegp. 


ing house or library for scientific infop. 
mation from all sources (121). 


wha 


Much thought has also been given to |) men 


the utilization and flow of information 
among scientists and between science 
and industry. The first results of work 
by the Operations Research Group of 
Case Institute will be submitted to the 
National Science Foundation early in 
February (1). An interview analysis of ' 
the flow of information among scientists | 
in chemistry, biochemistry and zoology 
has been reported by Menzel (109), 

In England several studies have been 
made to determine the factors which 
influence the flow of information to ip. | 
dustry (108). The Central Office of| 
Information has in press a report on 
scientists’ reading habits based upon a 
survey undertaken by Moss (118). Some 
interesting conclusions were reached, 
The most interesting chapter of a re 
port by the Science and Industry Com. * 
mittee of the factors that mitignl | 
against the application of science in 
British industry is the one that dis 
cusses the characteristics of a technic. 
ally progressive firm. One of the most 
important. of these 24 characteristics 
is the quality of its information—‘the 
more progressive the firm, the higher | 
the quality of the technical literature 
which it takes” (29). 

On the international level the Euro 
pean Productivity Agency has made an 
important contribution to documents 
tion. This Agency conducted a survey 
on the use of technical information in | 
small and medium-sized industries and 
learned how dependent the small firm 
is on its suppliers for technical informe 
tion (126). How EPA improved the flow 
of technical information by promoting ex 
change of ideas between countries and 
between industries is told by Grell (73); 
and Hanson (75) described the me 
chanics of the project producing EPA’ 
Technical Digest. Tornudd, under com 
tract to Unesco, is now engaged in af 
investigation into the use of scientific 
literature by scientists (174). 
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The International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry wanted to know 
what the various countries did to docu- 
ment intermittent publications. Results 
of the survey show many approaches to 
the problem (84). The difficulties of 
obtaining irregular and obscure tech- 
nical materials available in America, 
the United Kingdom, Russia, China, 
and other east European countries are 
outlined in a series of lectures publish- 
ed in a recent volume (162). 

There has been some new thinking 
about methods of providing informa- 
tion under the present load. Coverage 
and time lag studies of abstracting 
journals in the fields of chemistry and 
physics were made by Fairbairn and 
Foecking respectively (56,63). The pic- 
ture is a discouraging one. A review of 
the situation in the chemical documen- 
tation field shows that existing tradi- 
tional methods of abstracting and in- 
dexing are unsatisfactory for prompt 
current information service and for re- 
trospective searching. Fairbairn’s plan 
for the future would exercise consider- 
able selectivity in the choice of papers 
to be abstracted. Brygoo considers the 
needs of the different types of readers 
which he analyzes and discusses as pro- 
fessor, practitioner and researcher (25). 
The documentary media for these va- 
rious users would consist of lists of 
bibliographical references and of spe- 
cialized and non-specialized indicative 
and informative abstract journals. Cat- 
taneo (30) would like to see publishers 
of all publications issue abstracts in 
standard form which could be filed in 
indexes on receipt. 

The problems of communication are 
international, and Unesco has accepted 
responsibility for international coordi- 
nation and is undertaking a long-term 
program of studies of American meth- 
ods of publishing, selecting and dis- 
seminating knowledge (122). As a first 
step in this direction, Unesco commis- 
sioned Coblans to prepare a compre- 
hensive survey of communication and 
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documentation techniques. His report 
(36) describes and evaluates the new 
techniques for the communication of 
knowledge and considers how tradition- 
al methods in librarianship can be modi- 
fied for greater usefulness. 


Hurdling The Language Barrier 


The language barrier is one of the 
greatest obstacles in the dissemination 
of science. Unesco made an exhaustive 
investigation of the general problem. 
Its report (175) estimates how much 
of the total literature is inaccessible 
and discusses various possible remedies 
for the situation. As an aid to transla- 
tion Holmstrom (80) discusses special 
technical dictionaries, the fixing of in- 
terlingual equivalents of scientific terms 
and the standardization of definition. 

Concern over the lag between the 
appearance of works in other languages 
and their translation into English has 
focused attention on the feasibility of 
mechanical translation. An introduction 
to the ideas of machine translation was 
prepared by a leading British expert in 
this field (21). Further details will be 
found in his book now in press (22). 
Dostert (103) of Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics told the Division of Chemical 
Literature, ACS, that language trans- 
lation by machine will prove as eco- 
nomically sound as the use of compu- 
tation equipment. Eventually this group 
hopes to have a machine capable of 
translating 30,000 words in four to five 
hours—a week’s work for a human 
translator (138). According to Yngve 
of M.I.T. (192) word-for-word transla- 
tions could be made considerably faster 
and cheaper than man-made ones on 
special purpose machines. Translations 
on a sentence unit basis would require 
considerable detailed linguistic work. 
However, Toma, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology (17), has pro- 
grammed an electronic computer to in- 
terpret four foreign languages and print 
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on an electric typewriter the precise 
English equivalents of complete phrases 
and sentence units. Some recent achieve- 
ments of the machine translation group 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences are 
outlined in a paper by Belskaja (14). 
It is of special interest since it offers 
comparison with accounts of develop- 
ments in the Western World. 
Scientists are convinced of the value 
of the Russian literature but only 30 of 
the 200 major Soviet scientific publi- 
cations are being translated regularly 
by government agencies (60). United 
States Government officials have rec- 
ognized the problem by establishing 
programs of translation through the 
National Science Foundation, Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National 
Institutes of Health. O’Dette (124) re- 
views the financial support given by 
the National Science Foundation to 
private organizations which arrange for 
abstracting and translating foreign ma- 
terial. Pergamon Institute has been 
formed in New York and London for 
improving the availability of Soviet 
scientific, technical and medical results 
in English-speaking countries (130). 
The Excerpta Medica Foundation in 
Amsterdam has started translation and 
publishing of abstracts of Soviet med- 
ical literature covering basic medical 
sciences and clinical medicine (170). 
England’s Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has begun to 
make a comprehensive collection of 
Russian literature and translations from 
it (180). The European Productivity 
Agency has investigated the extent to 
which the Russian literature is already 
available and utilized in Western Eu- 
rope (148). EPA hopes to develop a 
cooperative scheme for its purchase and 
for translations, title lists and abstracts. 
Several guides to sources of technical 
translations have been published. Rus- 
sian scientific journals in English trans- 
lation are classified by subject in Bin- 
nington’s paper (17). Guides to sources 
and commercial agencies were prepar- 
ed by Kraus and the National Library 
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of Medicine (101,177). There is also g 
list of sources for aeronautical transla. 
tions (78). 


Documentation On The March 


The serious problem of information 
handling has engendered interest jp 
documentation research and has at. 
tracted financial backing from industry 
and other agencies. 

The activities of the past decade are 
characterized by Lowry (104) as a 
stimulating period of growing pains 
out of which emerged a recognition of 
the need for considered judgment in fy. 
ture projects. The Council on Library 
Resources has considered the possibil- 
ities for basic research in library prob 
lems and currently has a team study- 
ing targets for research (38). Current 
research and development activities in 
documentation and related fields were 
compiled and issued as a roster by the 
American Documentation Institute (3), 
The National Science Foundation (119) 
issued its compilation of projects as the 
first of a series of semi-annual descrip- 
tive reports. These compendia are use 
ful as reporting media and as a means 
for analyzing the scope and concentra- 
tion of research, as well as an impetus 
to more research. 

Evidence of the interest and concern 
in basic and continuing research is prof- 
fered by the production of a volume on 
research in librarianship by the Asso 
ciation of American Library Schools 
(9). The report reviews the present 
status of research and proposes the de- 
velopment of a program for the future. 

The medical library field is also con 
cerned about the need for research in 
medical librarianship, and its position 
is stated by Postell (134). 

Plans are now being made for an it 
ternational conference to be held i 
Washington, D.C. during the fall of 
1958. The purpose of the conference is 
to discuss and critically analyze cur 
rent research throughout the world and 
to distribute responsibility for further 
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research and development on scientific 
information problems (85). 


This summary of the year’s work in- 
dicates that we have made strides in 
analyzing the problems that face infor- 
mation centers; we have developed im- 
proved methods; we have built tools of 
communication; and we have planned 
research programs that will show the 
way to still better communications in 
the future. 
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91.--— and Perry, J. W. Literature research 
asa tool for creative thinking. Chemist 34(2): 
61-63 February 1957. 

92, —— . New indexing-abstracting sys- 
tem for formal reports. American Documenta- 
tion 8(1):34-36 January 1957. 
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93. Kiersky, L. J. Bibliography on reproduc- 
tion of documentary. information, 1955-Sep- 
tember 1957. Special Libraries 48(9) :405-409 
November 1957. 

94. . General and special aspects of photo- 
reproduction. Special Libraries 48(9):401- 
404,410-413 November 1957. 

95. KIRSCHNER, S. A simple, rapid system of 
coding and abstracting chemical literature 
using machine-sorted punched cards. Journal 
ot Chemical Education 34(8):403-405 Aug- 
ust 1957. 

96. KNAPP, P. Ohio Oil tools up for new ideas 
with new research library. Petroleum Week 
December 28, 1956:26-27. 

97. KNIGGE, H. J. Die Literatur zum Mikro- 
film, compiled for Ausschuss fur Wirtschaft- 
liche Verwaltung. Dusseldorf: Schilling, 1956. 
98. KoBE, K. A. Chemical engineering reports, 
4th ed. New York: Interscience, 1957. 

99. KoBLITZ, J. Fragen der Schlagwortgebung 
in der Dokumentation. Dokumentation 4(2): 
23-31 March 1957. 

100. Korr, R. Engineer’s bookshelf. Product 
Engineering 28:167-182 March 1957. 

101. Kraus, D. Sources of technical transla- 
tions available to librarians. Special libraries 
48(1):26-27 January 1957. 

102. KuIPErS, J. W. et al. A minicard system 
for documentary information. American Docu- 
mentation 8(4): 246-268 October 1957. 

103. Let IBM translate it. Chemical & Engi- 
neering News 35(38):116 September 23, 
1957. 

104. Lowry, W. K. Trends in United States 
documentation research. Special Libraries 
48(8):364-366 October 1957. 

105. McDONALD, J. The case against micro- 
filming. American Archivist 20(4):345-356 
October 1957. 

106. MAIZELL, R. E. Criteria and standards 
for measuring the effectiveness of chemical 
library performance. Paper to American Chem- 
ical Society, Chemical Literature Division, 
New York, September 12, 1957; Summary, 
Chemical & Engineering News 35(38):114- 
116 September 23, 1957. 

107. MARTI-IBaNEZ, F. Antibiootics and the 
problem of medical communication. Antibi- 
otics Annual 1956-1957:4-14. 

108. MARTINDALE, E. Lines of communication. 
Aslib Proceedings 9(9):263-277 Discussion 
277-279 September 1957. 

109. MENZEL, H. The flow of information of 
current developments in 3 scientific disci- 
plines. Paper to American Sociological So- 
ciety, Washington, 1957. 

110. METCALFE, J. Information indexing and 
subject cataloging. Scarecrow Press, 1957. 
111. MiLek, J. T. and BLAck, D. V. Abstract- 
ing and indexing services in electronics and 
related electrical fields. American Documenta- 
tion 8(1):5-21 January 1957. 
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112. . Bibliography of literature on 
electrical measurements. Automation 4(7): 
128-129 July 1957. 

113. MINDER, T. On the fundamental theories 
of bibliographic organization. American Docu- 
mentation 8(1):1-4 January 1957. 

114. MoHER, S. R. Automatic search of li- 
brary documents. Computers & Automation 
6(5):24-29 May 1957. 

115. MOHRHARDT, F. E. Critique on the de- 
velopment of mechanized data handling. 
Paper to American Chemical Society, Chem- 
ical Literature Division, New York, Septem- 
ber 10, 1957. 

116. MONTGOMERY, B. Study in “see also” 
references. M.S. Thesis, University of North 
Carolina, 1957. 

117. MOSELEy, E. G. Publications and services 
useful to the medical librarian. Special Libra- 
ries 48(5):210-213 May-June 1957. 

118. Moss, L. and WILKINS, L. T. Studies in 
tive use of technical information in the smaller 
industrial establishments. Great Britain, Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory, The direction of 
research establishments, 1957. p. 3-34. 

119. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. Cur- 
rent research and development in _ scientific 
documentation. Washington, D.C., 1957. 55 p. 
120. New coding system for AEC. Chemical 
& Engineering News 35:114 (1957). 

121. New look for federal science. Chemical 
& Engineering News 35(47):38-39 November 
25, 1957. 

122. New methods and techniques for the 
communication of knowledge. Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries 11(1):5-7 January 1957. 

123. New photo system shrinks drawing files. 
Chemical Engineering 64:186,188 (1957). 
124. O’DETTE, R. E. Russian translation. Sci- 
ence 125(3248):579-585 March 29, 1957. 
125. OPLER, A. Dow refines structural search- 
ing. Chemical & Engineering News 35(33): 
92-96 August 19, 1957. 

126. ORGANIZATION EUROPEAN ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION, European Productivity Agency. 
Enquéte sur l’utilisation et la nécessité d |’in- 
formation technique dans la petites et moy- 
ennes entreprises. Project No. 296/2 (EPA/ 
INF/850). 

#27. 





International guide to European 


sources of technical information. Paris: 
O.E.E.C., 1957. 284 p. 
128. Patents, trademarks, and _ copyrights. 


Business & Technical Sources, Bulletin, Busi- 
ness and Technology Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 28(1-2), 
January-June 1957. 

129. PEAKES, G. L. et al. Progress report in 
chemical literature retrieval (Vol. 1, Ad- 
vances in Documentation and Library Sci- 
ence). New York: Interscience, 1957. 217 p. 
130. Pergamon Institute. Release. New York: 
The Institute, 1957. 
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131. PERRY, J. W. and KENT, A. Documenta, {51 - 
tion and intormation retrieval. New York: ‘esate 
Interscience, 1957. age 
132. Pret, G. Science, censorship, and Leet 
public interest. Science 125 (3252): s 
April 26, 1957. goanly 
133. Pincs, V. M. Observations on theories fons | 
of bibliographic organization. American Docy. braries 
mentation 8(4):292-295 October 1957, 3(4):! 
134. PoSTELL, W. D. Research and medical 153. S 
librarianship. Bulletin, Medical Library Aggo. physic 
ciation 45(3):399-403 July 1957. 10(8) 
135. Potrer, G. and BASSETT, F. J. The use 154. | 
of indexes: for searching chemical literature ! Engin 
Chemistry in Canada 9(5):39-44 May 1957, 1957. 
136. PRITSKER, A. B. and SADLER, J. W. An 155. S 
evaluation of microfilm as a method of book skepti 
storage. College & Research Libraries 18(4); Recor 
290-296 July 1957. (1957 
137. Proceedings of the international study 156. 
conference on classification for information te. velopn 
trieval, Dorking, England, May 13-17, 1957. 338; C 
London: Aslib, 1957. 339-34 
138. Progress on machine translations in Rus. 157. | 
sian. Chemical Week 81(24):44 December 14,| (3939 
1957. 158. | 
139. RAKov, B. M. and CHERENIN, V. P. Ma. maceu 
chines for retrieving information in the USSR |}. Ameri 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 11(8-9) : 192-197 159. | 
August-September 1957. foods. 
140. RANGANATHAN, S. R. Depth classifica- nology 
tion. Annals of Library Science 4(2):33-49 160. 
June 1957. tional 
141. . Library classification as a dist} Modic 
pline. Classification Research Group Bulletin} yyy 
No. 2:A1-16 March 1957. 161. § 
142. Ray, L. C. and Kirscu, R. A. Finding} format 
chemical records by digital computers. Science | Engin 
126(3278) :814-819 October 25, 1957. 48(7) 
143. RECORDAK CORP. Recordak engineering; 162. § 
drawing system. New York, 1957. search 
144. Rivettr, H. P. The use of information in} 1957. 
improving operations. Aslib Proceedings} 163. S 
9(10):315-320, Discussion 320-322 October} Chapn 
1957. ' 164. § 
145. Ruysen, Y. Corporate authors and the{ ature 
cataloging of official publications. Journal of Chemi 
Documentation 13(3):132-146 Sept. 1957. | sion, ! 
146. SCHEERER, G. The subject catalog ex 165. S 
amined. Library Quarterly 27(3):187-1% York, 
July 1957. 1957. 
147. SCIENCE MusEuM, London. Books on et gg 
gineering. London: HMSO, 1957. 183 p. i 
148. Scientific and technical literature ems ialtne 
nating from the Soviet Union. Coming Events enatet 
No. 9, May A, 1957. 167. ' 
149. SEWELL, W. The retrieval of therapeuti¢ Subjec 
information: using abstract and index publi dation 
cations. Special Libraries 48(5):189-193 May} j69 7 
June 1957. mation 
150. SHERA, J. H. et al. Documentation if} tion 
action. New York: Reinhold, 1956. 471 p. 1956. 
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152. SHERMAN, J. The use of four-hole ran- 
domly punched cards for abstracting publica- 
tions and reports into IBM cards. Special Li- 
praries Association, Texas Chapter, Bulletin 
9(4):9-14 May 1957. 

153. SHORT, M. A. Searching the literature of 
physical and inorganic chemistry. Research 
10(8):313-318 August 1957. 

154. Simplified formula index. Chemical & 
35(43):84 October 28, 
1957. 

155. SINGER, T. The need for imagination and 
skepticism when making literature searches. 
Record of Chemical Progress 18(1):11-29 
(1957). 

156. SMITH, H. S. Planning for library de- 
velopment. Minnesota Libraries 18(11):327- 
338; Organizing a library system. Ibid 18(11): 
339-344 September 1957. 

157. Social aspects of science. Science 125 
(3239):143-147 January 25, 1957. 

158. SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Phar- 
maceutical Section. Drug information sources. 


‘ American Journal of Pharmacy, January 1957- 


159. SPpecToR, F. The literature of natural 
foods. M.S. Thesis, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1957. 66 p. 

160. SPENCER, M. C. National and interna- 
tional pharmacopoeias: a checklist. Bulletin, 
Medical Library Association 45(3):410-420 
July 1957. : 

161. STARR, C. E. Technical and public in- 
formation programs of Esso Research and 
Engineering Company. Special Libraries 
48(7):321-325 September 1957. 

162. STAVELEY, R. Guide to unpublished re- 
search material. London: Library Association, 
1957. 141 p. 

163. STEVENS, G. Microphotography. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1957. p.232-277. 

164. STEVENS, L. J. Chemical and related lit- 
erature of the Near East. Paper to American 
Chemical Society, Chemical Literature Divi- 
sion, Miami, Fla., April 10, 1957. 

165. Symposium on information services. New 
York, The Chemists’ Club Library, April 23, 
1957. Special Libraries 48(7):313-331 Sep- 
tember 1957. 

166. TAUBE, M. and Associates. The mech- 
anization of data retrieval. (Studies in Co- 
ordinate Indexing). Washington, D.C.: Docu- 
mentation, Inc., 1957. 120 p. 

167. TayLor, F. R. Cybernetics. (Special 
Subject List No. 17). London: Library Asso- 
ciation, 1957. 12 p. 

168. TrERNEY, C. L. The trend toward infor- 
mation centers. Paper to Records Administra- 
a Seminar, Chicago, IIl., November 26, 
56. 
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169. TiLTON, E. M. Microcards: a brief sur- 
vey of their development and a union list of 
research materials in opaque microtext. M.S. 
Thesis, Kent State University, 1957. 307 p. 
170. Translation of Soviet medical literature. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 11(8-9): Aug- 
ust-September 1957. 

171. Translation technique uses electronic lin- 
guist. Industrial Laboratories 8(9):134 Sep- 
tember 1957. 

172. TRENKOV, K. Medical bibliography for 
scientific workers. Sofia: Durzhavno Isdatel- 
stvo, 1956. 115 p. 

173. The twenty-third meeting of the IFLA 
Council, Paris, September 22-27, 1957. Infor- 
mations FID, November 15, 1957. 

174. UNESCO. Letter, December 1957. 

175. UNESCO. Scientific translating and other 
aspects of the language problem. Paris: 
Unesco, 1957. 282 p. 

176. U. S. INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, Library. 
Petroleum book fund bibliography. Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 1957. 31 p. 

177. U. S. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 
Reference Division. Scientific translation: a 
preliminary guide to sources and _ services. 
(Public Health Service Publication No. 514). 
Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., 1957. 12 p. 

178. U. S. PATENT OFFICE, Office of Research 
& Development. Research and Development 
Reports Nos. 5-7, 1957. 

179. URQUHART, D. J. Science and technology 
services in Britain. Nature 179(4557) :439-441 
March 1957; also, Journal of Documentation 
13(1):13-31 March 1957. 

180. . Some functions of the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology. 
Library Association Record 59(6):203-206 
June 1957. 

181. The use of microfilm for periodical stor- 
age. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 11(2-3): 
53-56 February-March 1957. 

182. Ushering in new look in patent search- 
ing. Chemical Week 80(3):52,54,56 January 
1957. 

183. VALERI, V. and HANDRICK, G. R. Index- 
ing physical and chemical properties using 
accounting machines. Paper to Special Libra- 
ries Association, Science-Technology Division, 
Boston, Mass., May 31, 1957. 

184. VAN LuIK, J. Searching the chemical and 
chemical engineering literature, 2d ed. Lafay- 
ette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1957. 

185. VICKERY, B. C. Notational symbols in 
classification, Part III: Further comparisons 
of brevity. Journal of Documentation 13(2): 
72-77 June 1957. 

186. . Relations between subject fields: 
problems of constructing a general classifica- 
tion. Classification Research Group Bulletin 
No. 2:C1-10 March 1957. 
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187. WADINGTON, J. P. Unit concept coordi- 
nate indexing. Paper to American Chemical 
Society, Chemical Literature Division, Miami, 
Fla., April 1957. 
188. WARHEIT, I. A. Machines and systems 
for the modern library. Special Libraries 
48(8):357-363 October 1957. 
189. WEBER, D. C. A quagmire of scientific 
literature. College & Research Libraries 18(2): 
103-106,118 March 1957. 
190. Wem, B. H. Role of the information- 
service group in internal communications. 
Paper to American Chemical Society, Chem- 
ical Literature Division, Miami, Fla., April 
9, 1957. 
191. Woop, G. C. A detailed biology code for 
storing, retrieving, and correlating chemical- 
biological data. American Documentation 
8(3):168-180 July 1957. 
192. YNGVE, V. H. The technical feasibility of 
translating languages by machine. Communi- 
cations & Electronics No. 28:792-797 January 
1957. 
193. ZIMMERMAN, O. T. Cost of installing and 
operating data-handling machinery (related 
to value). Paper to American Chemical So- 
ciety, Chemical Literature Division, New 
York, September 10, 1957; summary, Chem- 
ical & Engineering News 35(38):113-114 Sep- 
tember 23, 1957. 

Coming Events 
A RECORDS MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 
will be held March 10-14 at the Palmer 
House in Chicago under the auspices of 
Record Controls, Inc. The seminar, post- 
poned from November 1957, will in- 
clude lectures on methods and pro- 
cedures in records management and a 
session on current developments in elec- 
tronics and its effect on recordkeeping. 
For further information, write to B. M. 
Weeks, Director, at the Chicago office 
of Record Controls, Inc., 209 South La- 


Salle Street. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its 57th annual meeting June 2-6 
at the Hotel Kahler in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. The program will include a visit 
to the University of Minnesota and to 
medical libraries in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. A pre-convention series of re- 
fresher courses in many fields of med- 
ical library work is being planned for 
May 31. For further information, con- 
tact the convention chairman, Thomas 
Keyes, librarian of the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester. 
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SPOTTED An 


@ “If you thrive in the bustle of com. T 
merce, you may prefer to serve a more 
limited clientele in the library of an in. 
dustrial concern, an art museum, a news. 
paper, labor union, advertising agency, 
publishing company or even hospital,” 
With these words Mrs. Rose Sellers, agi 
sociate librarian at Brooklyn College | 
brary, introduced the possibilities of th 
field of special librarianship to about 19 
college students and vocational cox 
selors who had been invited to the j 
stitute on Librarianship. @ This | 
day recruiting program, sponsored 
the New York Library Club on Decemb 
14, 1957, featured a panel on the maj 
types of library work. Gretchen D. Liff 
technical librarian, Atlas Powder Con 
pany, ably described the attractions | 
special libraries, and other outstandi 
practitioners told of the many opportu 
ities in school, public, college and 
versity libraries, work with children 
in libraries abroad. @ After the | 
formal buffet luncheon, Lee Ash, pre 
dent of the Club, summarized the poif 
made in the morning session and f 
iterated the many satisfactions and op 
portunities in different library careers. 
After a lively question and answer pe I 

ae nd 
riod, a showing of films on libraries and 































librarianship completed the afternoon. ig ke 
@ An attractive five-panel exhibit of excitir 
always 


photographs and pamphlets displayed 
various sorts of libraries and the pro | war 
gram was further reinforced by the pres | lation 
entation to guests of a recruitment kit lous | 
which contained booklets issued by the | Yentio 
principal library associations and_ infor | Whet} 
mation on libraries and scholarships if week, 
the Greater New York area. @ The SUC] ap jn 
cess of this college-level recruiting effort} toy... 
was due not only to careful, thoughtful ae i. 
planning but also to the fine cooperation ent 
existing between librarians in all types | 
ot library work and between nationél tealet 
and local library associations. More It ma’ 
stitutes on Librarianship are in order! | ® It 
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An Invitation .. . 


To a Dynamic Convention in a Dynamic City 


CHICAGO 


In June 1958 SLA’ers will be seek- 
ing keys to “Working Smarter” in an 
xciting place—dramatic, exuberant, 
always growing, 
ipward, outward, and within. As the 
tation’s host, Chicago offers a fab- 
ilous array of attractions to the con- 
ventioneer, both at work and at play. 
Whether you are spending a day, a 
week, or a lifetime— whether you 
we interested in atoms or auctions, 
houses or honeymoons, paper or peo- 
tle, zebras or zymurgy—whether you 
want information or entertainment, 
écalculator or a concert, a time study 
a TV show—in Chicago you can 
*e it—do it — get it. 
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Marshall Field and Co. 


Yes, Chicago is an everything town. 


Chicago is .. . a magnificent sky- 
line. By day casting shadows from 
facades of gray and silver, blue, cop- 
per and red, today’s realization of 
the skyscrapers that here first sprang 
up on the construction scene three- 
quarters of a century ago. By night, 
a thrilling silhouette etched in black 
and studded with a million diamond 
lights. From the Outer Drive, a 
magnet for the sightseer as it flows 
along the Lake flanked by parks and 
beaches, an unsurpassed panoramic 
vision of the city’s glass and steel 
and concrete profile is unfolded. 
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Lunch hour at State and Washington Streetg 


Chicago is . . . La Salle Street, canyil 
of finance. State Street, core of the Loop, 
the shopper’s paradise. Michigan Boule. 
vard, with its “magnificent mile” and the 
Water Tower. The noisy, open-air market 
of Maxwell Street. The great white ways 
of Randolph and Rush Streets, glittering | 
with the neon signs of the theaters, jag 
spots, supper restaurants and night clubs. 
Here you can find the bands and stage 
shows, the singers and chorus lines thg 
give Chicago its name for liveliness if 
the after-dark. 






Carl Ulirich, Inc. 


Chicago is ... the Board of Trade, whose “pit”? dominates the grain fu. 
tures market of the world. 


Chicago is . . . an unparalleled educational center. The University of 
Chicago, where the atomic age was born in a setting of English Gothic 
architecture. Illinois Institute of Technology, housed in structures embody. 
ing tomorrow’s building concepts today. Northwestern University’s colleges 
of law, journalism, commerce and medicine. At Navy Pier, an undergraduate 
branch of the University of Illinois. Roosevelt University, DePaul, Loyola, 
Mundelein, Rosary—and the School of the Art Institute. 


Chicago is . . . a river of white hot steel, created from the ores of the 
Mesabi, flowing along endless assembly lines into plows and railroad cars, 
girders and ashtrays, aircraft engines and road graders. 


Bringing 
In Ore 
For The 
Steel 
Industry 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
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cago Park District 

Chicago is ...a city with a generous share of cultural and scientific in- 
stitutions. Starting from the Sherman, it takes only a few minutes to reach 
the incomparable collection of French impressionist paintings at the Art 
Institute ; the Lincoln Collection of the Chicago Historical Society ; the Ameri- 
can animals exhibit, the meteorites and the fossils of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum; the Adler Planetarium; the Shedd Aquarium; or the color- 
ful late evening water display of Buckingham Fountain. A little further away 
are the German submarine, the model railroad, and the operating coal mine 
of the Museum of Science and Industry—and lively Heinie the Chimp at the 
Lincoln Park Zoo, a frequent star of “Zoo Parade.” 


Chicago is ... the gourmet’s mec- 
ca, with a round-the-world cuisine of 
brsch, hasenpfeffer, smorgasbord, 
chow mein, shish kebab, spaghetti— 
and steak and potatoes. Walk in any 
direction from the Sherman Hotel, 
Convention headquarters—north, 
west, south or east—and you'll find 
a almost infinite choice of fine 
restaurants. Whichever direction you 
g0, dining in Chicago will be one of 
your most memorable experiences. 


Randolph Street at night 





Marshall Field and Co. 
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4 j . Chicago Park District 
Buckingham Fountain In Action 


Chicago is . . . its bridge-covered river that runs backward. Carl Sandburg 


and Jane Addams. The Gold Coast and Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. The lacy concrete; 


of Bahai Temple. Chinatown. A brilliantly lighted Wrigley Building—hané. 
washed every year. And scores of fairs, shows and sports events. 


Chicago is ...a city of firsts and foremosts. The greatest printer ani 
publisher. Meat packer for the world. Hub of the nation’s transportation net 
works—highway, rail, air and inland waterway. The wholesale trade center, 
with the Furniture Mart and the Merchandise Mart (the largest commercial 
building in the world). Handler of the largest number of money orders, pareé 
post packages, telegrams. Leading producer of worked metal products, co 
metics, telephone equipment, soap, radio and TV apparatus, electrical equip 
ment, candy. 

Trains Leaving and Entering Dearborn Station 

Chicago is... all | 7. 
these things and 
more. An invitation 
is extended to you, 
while you attend the 
1958 SLA Conven- 
tion, to see- Chicago 
and to find your own 
Chicago, a different 
city to everyone. 

SLA CoNvVENTION 
PusBLiciry COMMITTEE 


Santa Fe Railway 
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LC Receives Research Grant 
The Rockefeller Foundation has grant- 
ed $65,000 to the Library of Congress 
for the study of the preservation of 
sound recordings. This research project 
on the handling and care of discs and 
magnetic tapes will be carried out by 
the Southwest Research Institute of San 
Antonio, Texas, with the aid of the Li- 
brary of Congress Recording Labora- 
tory. A group of scientists will serve as 
consultants, and the project will be ad- 


| ministered by LC staff members. 


Preparations For National Library Week 
Publicity about National Library Week, 
March 16-22, 1958, is beginning to ap- 
pear over the country, and interest and 
activities will undoubtedly carry on 
past these dates. A letter has been sent 
by the National Book Committee to 
SLA Chapter Presidents, and many spe- 
cial librarians are serving on local and 
state committees. Descriptive articles 
in the Bulletin from the Advertising 
Division, SLA., December 1957, and one 
in New York Chapter News, February 
1958, which is designed to collect data 
about the use of general libraries by 
special libraries, have appeared. For 
information about events, schedules and 
available promotional material, talk 
with the director of your public library. 


ASM/SLA Classification System 
Used In Italy 


Classification symbols developed by 
the American Society of Metals and the 
Special Libraries Association are being 
used on metallurgical abstracts sup- 
plied monthly by the Instituto Sider- 
ugico Finsider, Genoa, Italy. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of short abstracts 
in English or French or author and title 
téferences to articles and available Ital- 
ian translations are printed on small 
slips of paper which can be pasted on 
index cards. About 600 metallurgical 
journals in several languages are covered. 
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Have You Heard... 


Art History Collection On Microfilm 
Following two years of pilot study 
among the art museums and libraries of 
Philadelphia, the Archives of American 
Art has been established to undertake 
a thorough inventory and microfilming 
of America’s art archives. It has been 
estimated that the creation of this libra- 
ry of microfilmed records and original 
documents concerning American artists 
and their work will take ten years to 
complete and will cost $3,500,000. In- 
quiries and contributions should be di- 
rected to E. P. Richardson, Director, 
Archives of American Art, The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Information Wanted 
Mrs. Irene M. Strieby and Helen Loftus 
are collaborating in writing an article 
on company libraries in business or- 
ganizations. They lack and need spe- 
cific examples of library use which have 
resulted in improved plant operations, 
development of new products, or a sav- 
ings in money, machines or manpower. 
Documentation is desirable as well as 
permission to cite examples submitted. 
If members of SLA can supply exam- 
ples, please forward them to the writers, 
Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, who will acknowledge their receipt. 


Members In The News 
Mrs. MIRIAM LUCKER LESLEY, former- 
ly art librarian with the Minneapolis 
Public Library, has become the: first 
official archivist for the Archives of 
American Art at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 


CHARLES E. ZERWEKH, JR. is the new 
chairman of the Program Committee of 
the Division of Chemical Literature, 
American Chemical Society. He heads 
the Technical Information Section of 
the Research and Development Divi- 
sion at Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany’s Baytown, Texas, Refinery. 
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Off The Press... 


Book Reviews 


THE MODERN RESEARCHER. Jacques 
Barzun and Henry F. Graff. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1957. 386 p. $6. 

Two historians have taken a holiday in 
print to describe in a good-humored manner 
the processes used in sound historical research 
and writing. By a logical extension they hold 
that all reports are in a sense history because 
they are a record of past events. Since the 
expression of any research is an integral part 
of the process, according to the authors, they 
include an extensive and well-prepared section 
on writing. 

The Modern Researcher is divided into 
three sections: first principles, research and 
writing. The first section is a general introduc- 
tion in which the idea of the report, in what- 
ever field, as an historical exercise is develop- 
ed. It also includes a lucid exposition of the 
problems involved in reducing a broad subject 
to a practical size and many valuable ideas 
on methods of note-taking and organization. 
The research section provides descriptions of 
specific techniques used in locating printed 
and other materials and in verifying the gath- 
ered information. This section also discusses 
the broad patterns of historical thought in the 
western world. Part three on writing is de- 
voted to methods of organizing material, prin- 
ciples of word selection for clarity and vivid- 
ness and ccnstruction of sentences that have 
style. Other problems treated are translating, 
citing and revising. An extensive bibliography 
of additional materials on research is included. 
A thorough index, perhaps too thorough for 
the purposes to which the book would be put, 
completes the work. 

The authors present their arguments and 
illustrations in a firm, clear and colorful style. 
The several faults of the work lie in the 
authors’ assumption that all reports can be 
handled according to one pattern and in their 
neglecting to consider the thorny problems of 
incorporating statistical data in the report in 
an interesting and pointed fashion. Many of 
the research techniques they demonstrate, 
however, can be used for statistical material. 
Although the authors claim directly and by 
inference that the book is useful to research- 
ers in business and economics, it will have a 
more limited usefulness to people in these 
fields than it will for those in non-statistical 
social sciences. 

The principal value of the book lies in the 
authors’ argument that research is a synthesis 
of investigation, thought and report. Theirs 
is a point of view which is persuasively pre- 
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sented and it should have great value, espe. 
cially to the neophyte researcher who wil] 
find it a basic tool. Practicing researchers yj} 
find it an interesting and valuable refresher 
on research techniques and writing. 
PHILIP FARISH, Director of Research 
The Howard E. Nyhart Company, Ing, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND Ff. 
NANCE. Donald T. Clark and Bert A. Gott. 
fried, compilers. New York: Thomas Y. Crow. 
ell, 1957. 416 p. $6.95. 

At long last a true successor to Crowell’s 
Dictionary of Business and Finance, published 
in 1923 and last revised in 1930, has appeared, 

A dictionary is surely the most difficult 
kind of reference book to review qualitatively, 
Only the tests of time and use can really tel] 
us if we have that most indispensable of all 
library tools—a desk dictionary that we can 
reach for daily, with confidence in its author. 
ity and with almost certain knowledge that 


we will find that for which we search. Business, ; 


more particularly financial, librarians were 
fortunate enough to have had such a volume 
in Crowell’s earlier dictionary. Now, by such 
criteria as it is possible to apply quickly to 
a volume so soon after its appearance, the 
Dictionary of Business and Finance, by Don 
ald T. Clark and Bert Gottfried, is indeed a 
worthy successor. 

To begin with, we can have unqualified 
confidence in its authorship. Donald Clark, 
librarian of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University and 
editor of The Executive, needs no introduc 
tion to business librarians, who have learned 
to expect only the expert from him as libra 
rian, author, professor and subject specialist. 
He seems almost uniquely fitted to produce 
just such a dictionary—useful equally to the 
business man, student, professional man and 
librarian. Bert Gottfried, now an editor of the 
Research Institute of America, formerly with 
Dun and Bradstreet and before that with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, caf 
also be expected to have exceptional knowl 
edge and training for such a task. Both author 
have reason to know better than most just 
what terms and what treatment would be 
most useful in a dictionary of this sort. 

Just what does this volume cover? Business 
and finance is a broad field—this dictionary’ 
scope is as broad, including “accounting, a¢ 
vertising, banking, commodities, credit, & 
port, finance, government, imports, insurance 
investments, labor, law, merchandising, pe 
sonnel, purchasing, retailing, real estate, sell- 
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ing, shipping, statistics, the stock market, 
traffic, warehousing, work measuresments” (cf. 
ace). The authors have devised a dual 
subject approach, using both general and spe- 
| ific entries, with liberal cross references. For 
instance, under BANK there are 26 subheads 
for specific kinds of banks, i.e., commercial, 
gvings, etc. This gives the dictionary a some- 
what abbreviated encyclopedic character. 

The detail and thoroughness with which 
ech business function and/or sub-subject is 
covered, and the balance of space alloted to 
each, could only be determined by an ex- 
haustive and time-consuming examination of 
the entries and a painstaking comparison with 
the coverage in the various specialized dic- 
tionaries within each sub-field. An admittedly 
superficial review suggests full coverage of 
the business administration and management 
functions, corporate finance and accounting, 
and business-legal terms. In banking and in- 
yestment finance a spot check indicates very 
god general inclusion but brings out the 
omission of some of the more _ specialized 
terms chosen at random for checking. It may 
be quibbling to lament the absence of a rather 
esoteric term such as “ratissage” (as applied 
to the money market), but surely we should 
expect to find “Federal funds” and “mortgage 
warehousing.” However, let it be said that 
out of 50 such specialized terms checked, 44 
were included. In several cases additional cross 
teferences would have been in order. 

Although this dictionary seems definitely of 
the same stripe of cloth as the earlier Crow- 
dl’s, it has been very much expanded, revised 
and modernized. To make the point: in the 
aphabetical section F in Crowell’s, there are 
sme 260 headings (main terms, subheads 
and cross references); in the new dictionary 
there are over 325 such entries. Most of the 
terms in Crowell’s that have been omitted are 
now obsolete, and some (though fewer) in the 
new dictionary which have been added were 
obviously unknown when the earlier volume 
was published. For terms common to both, in 
no case is the definition given in Crowell re- 
peated verbatim in the new dictionary. In all 
the instances checked, definitions have been 
tevised to include the most recent informa- 
tion, with contemporary examples and _illus- 
trations. 

Other than the earlier Crowell, there are 
few dictionaries primarily in the business field 
wih which to compare this latest addition. 
The Dictionary of Business and Industry 
(1954), by Robert J. Schwartz, perhaps the 
Most ambitious effort, has an extraordinary 
coverage of technological and trade terms but 
definitely misses being the all-purpose diction- 
aty of business and finance. The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of Business (1952) is useful in a 
father elementary sort of way, as a handy 
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manual to identify business operational pro- 
cedures and terms. The two dictionaries of 
economics, as distinct from business, A Dic- 
tionary of Economics (1953), by Sloan and 
Zurcher, and Horton’s Dictionary of Modern 
Economics (1948), quite aside from internal 
faults, do not in intent cover the same ground 
as this new Dictionary of Business and Finance. 

It is more difficult to know where to place 
the American Business Dictionary by Harold 
Lazarus (1957). However, its publication only 
about nine months in advance of Clark’s and 
Gottfried’s volume did not, in this reviewer’s 
opinion at least, make publication of the 
latter volume superfluous. 

No one will deny the usefulness of some of 
the excellent specialized subject dictionaries 
within, but not encompassing, the fields of 
business and finance, notably Munn’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Banking and Finance (1949, with 
1955 supplement); the Encyclopedia of Ad- 
vertising by Irving Graham (1952); Benn’s 
The Management Dictionary, 1952); and the 
new Dictionary of Statistical Terms, by Ken- 
dall and Buckland (1957). But they are all 
concerned with the parts, not the whole of the 
subject. 

One of the few reviews of business diction- 
aries and encyclopedias on record, David W. 
Ewing’s bibliographical essay in ‘Looking 
Around” in the Harvard Business Review 
(August-September 1955), gives careful con- 
sideration to those available at the time and 
concludes—“. . . at least one publisher (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell in New York) is planning a 
completely new work for next year, which it 
is hoped, will go farther than anything yet 
toward being ‘the last word’.” That work has 
now appeared in 1957, thanks to Crowell and 
Messers. Clark and Gottfried, and, while we 
hope it will not be the last word, we are grate- 
ful that it is the best word, or rather collec- 
tion of words, we have had in some twenty- 
odd years. 

JANET BoGARDus, Chief Librarian 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Kocu, MICHAEL S., compiler. Gamble-Curran 
Medical History Collection—A Classified Bibli- 
ography. Brooklyn: State University of New 
York, Downstate Medical Center Library (450 
Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn 3, New York), 
1957. Gratis. 

KowiltTz, ALETHA. Central Organic Research 
Laboratory Library. Illinois Libraries, vol. 39, 
no. 9, November 1957, p. 364-5. 
McDONOUGH, ROGER H. Twenty Years A- 
Growing. ALA Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1958, p. 23-7. 


RECENT REFERENCES 

Bibliographic Tools 
ACCESS TO CURRENT LITERATURE ON 
EDUCATION THROUGH PERIODICAL 
INDEXES. (Education Abstracts, vol. 9, no. 
1, January 1957) Paris: UNESCO, 1957. 18 p. 
pap. 20¢. (Available from UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 801 Third Avenue, New. York 
22; M Yi) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDICAL REVIEWS, 
vol. 2. National Library of Medicine. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
1957. 112 p. pap. 60¢. ‘Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office). 
CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GER- 
ONTOLOGY AND GERIATRICS: SuppPLe- 
MENT ONE 1949-1955. Nathan W. Shock. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. 
525 p. $15. 
List of abbreviations of journals cited and 
author and subject indexes. 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION: A SELECTIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. Jane Weidlund and others. Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan, 1957. 
78 p. pap. $2. 
HISTORICAL SETS, COLLECTED EDI- 
TIONS AND MONUMENTS OF MUSIC: 
A GUIDE TO THEIR CONTENTS. Anna Harriet 
Heyer. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1957. 496 p. $10. 
A bibliographical listing of the contents of 
major sets of music, including the complete 
editions of the music of individual composers. 
HUMAN RELATIONS: A _ READING LIST. 
Milwaukee: Technical Library, Globe-Union, 
Inc., 900 East Keefe Avenue, for Society for 
the Advancement of Management, Milwaukee 
Chapter, 1957. 18 p. pap. apply. 
JEWISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODIC- 
ALS ON MICROFILM AVAILABLE AT 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH PERIODICAL 
CENTER. Cincinnati: American Jewish Peri- 
odical Center, Hebrew Union College, 1957. 
56 p. pap. apply. 
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UNION LIST OF FOREIGN MILITARy| REED! 
PERIODICALS, preliminary ed. Paul | pRoGRAN 
Spence and Helen J. Hopewell, eds. Maxweljj York: E 
Air Force Base, Alabama: Air University Li-| mittee, J 
brary, 1957. 77 p. pap. apply to Mrs. Eliza! | 
beth J. Thomson, Bibliographic Assistant, pail 
University Library. 
Librarianship 
BOOKMAN’S MANUAL: A_ GUIDE 79{ICS. Nor 
LITERATURE, 8th rev. enl. ed. Hester p | Publishit 
Hoffman. New York: Bowker, 1957. 1002 p The use 
$12.75. ) 
Chapters on Greek and Roman classics anj|** Te 
foreign literature have been reworked anj| REGRE' 
enlarged and other material has been up-dated} TION 


CATALOGING AND _ CLASSIFICATIOn,} TIONS, 
AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL, 2nd ed. Thelma} Leonard 
Eaton. Champaign: University of Illinois ]j| Publishir 
brary School, 1957. 194 p. illus. $5. cloth} eranD, 
$3.75 pap. (Available from the Illini Unio, INGS ID 
Bookstore, 715 South Wright Street, Cham plements 
paign, Illinois). Headings 
Additional discussion of classification and sub | Relation: 
ject headings and new material on_ special} dustrial 
materials. sity, 195 
POOLE’S INDEX DATE AND VOLUME 
KEY. (ACRL Monographs Number 19), 
Marion V. Bell and Jean C. Bacon. Chicago; CLAS 
Association of College and Reference Libm}, .. 

Z Positions 
ries, 1957. 64 p. pap. $1.50. dainum 
Includes an essay, “Muted Voices from the} ly l0th o; 
Past,” by John C. Hepler. 

UNITED STATES INFLUENCE ON NOR 
WEGIAN LIBRARIANSHIP, 1890-194, 
(University of California Publications in li} Major C 
brarianship, vol. 2, no. 1). J. Periam Danton | Mets 01 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. agi 
92 p. pap. $2. felds ‘en 
Influence of American librarianship on set} more for 
ices, technical processes, book selection andj quired. F 
collection, buildings and equipment of Not Oil Comp 
wegian libraries and on professional education 








ae é RESEARCH 
and ae in Norway. Sibdcost: 
Miscellaneous References ‘requires ¢ 


BIOLOGY OF AGEING (Symposia of the Inj *#ch lil 
stitute of Biology, No. 6). W. B. Yapp atl aes, 
G. H. Bourne, eds. New York: Hafner Pub pe ass 
lishing Company, 1957. 128 p. $4.25. inowledge 
Twelve papers on aspects of ageing in planttfresume to 
animals and men. 

BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS: ibe oll 
SELECTION FROM THE NATIONAL PORTRAD» aohiti 
GALLERY WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. Cal®}visyal ma 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 195)weeks va, 
266 p. illus. $3.50. }optional | 
COURSE IN MULTIVARIATE ANALY5® a 
(Griffin’s Statistical Monographs and Cours ladking £ 
no. 2). M. G. Kendall. London: Charles Grit ig and a 
fin and Company, Ltd.; New York: HalttiM Hojt 
Publishing Company, 1957. 185 p. pap. 380 Nort! 
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FREEDOM TO READ: PERSPECTIVE AND 
poocRAM. Richard McKeon and others. New 
York: Bowker, for the National Book Com- 
nittee, 1957. 100 p. $2.50 cloth, $1.25 pap. 
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ephical, social and legal aspects of censorship 
in the United States. 


WATHEMATICAL THEORY OF EPIDEM- 
ICS. Norman T. J. Bailey. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Company, 1957. 194 p. diags. $6.75. 
The use of mathematical and statistical meth- 
ods in studying the spread of infectious dis- 
ees. Tables and bibliography. 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF PRODUC- 
TON COSTS AND FACTORY OPERA- 
TIONS, 3rd rev. ed. Philip Lyle, rev. by 
leonard H. C. Tippett. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Company Inc., 1957. 204 p. $3. 


STANDARD LIST OF SUBJECT HEAD- 
INGS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Sup- 
plements 1-4. Sub-Committee on Subject 
Headings, Committee of University Industrial 
Relations Librarians, comp. New Jersey: In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
ity, 1957. 30 p. pap. 50¢. 





(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted — 50 cents per line; 
ninimum charge $1.50. Copy must be received 
by 10th of month preceding month of publication. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Majork OIL COMPANY needs professional en- 
gineers or scientists for abstracting and search- 
ing petroleum exploration and production lit- 
ature. Experience in exploration or production 
felds desirable. Reading knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages required. Degree re- 
quired. Reply Research Department, Carter 
il Company, P. O. Box 801, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





RESEARCH LIBRARIAN: international nonprofit 
boadcasting organization in New York City 
jequires a qualified librarian to head its re- 
watch library. Salary $6000-$7000. U. S. 
tien, library degree, reference experience 
peferably in international affairs, processing 
ad control techniques of non-book materials, 
mowledge of Russian desired. Please submit 
tsume to Box A 87. 








WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
vio wants a challenging position supervising 
ambitious program in the field of audio- 
visual materials. Salary $4,932 - $5,916, three 


, 195)} weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 


optional hospital benefits. Rapidly expanding 
library system in progressive community which 


,jilets the best in Southern California living. 


looking forward to new central library build- 
ig and additional branches. Apply Raymond 
M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 
480 North Main Street, Pomona, California. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ARKANSAS—Librarian for School of Nursing 
at St. Edward’s Mercy Hospital School of 
Nursing. Offering minimum starting salary of 
$300 a month or $350 depending on prepara- 
tion. The Librarian will receive 4 weeks (28 
days) vacation, 14 days illness allowance and 
6 holidays with pay. Social Security benefits 
included. Library is air-conditioned. Rooms 
and apartments are available at reasonable 
prices within walking distance from the school. 
Apply: Sister Mary Kevin, Director, School of 
Nursing, St. Edward’s Mercy Hospital, 1411 
Rogers Avenue, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 








EXPERIENCED WOMAN RESEARCHER—editor in 
bio-chemical-medical fields desires similar con- 
nection in medical research, advertising or 
publishing. Premedical A.B., L.S.B.S.; Ger- 
man and French; typing. Box A 86. 





LIBRARIAN, QUALIFIED. FEMALE, 46, now in 
responsible government position, research and 
administration, wishes position New Haven- 
Hartford area. Box A 85. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Columbia _ graduate. 
Economics, social affairs, international relations 
and Federal government experience. New York 
area preferred. Box A 82. 





WoMAN, 38, six years library experience, M.A. 
degree in business, wants chance to organize 
and/or administer library for business firm or 
agency. Box A 83. 





TECHNICAL CATALOGER 


Immediate opening for cataloger to or- 
ganize collection of technical books, re- 
ports and other literature for rapidly 
expanding company engaged in research, 
development, and manufacture of elec- 
tronic and electro-mechanical devices and 
systems. Five-year degree in library science 
required, plus educational background in 
physics, electronics, or related fields of 
science or engineering. 

This position offers opportunity for in- 
dependent judgment and for advancement 
commensurate with ability. 

Advanced personnel policies include 
company-sponsored educational assistance, 
profit-sharing, insurance, and retirement 
programs. Relocation assistance. 


Send complete resume to: 
John Pinkston 
Apparatus Division 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
INCORPORATED 
6000 Lemmon Avenue 
Dallas 9, Texas 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


In corporation library of large 
mining and chemical company serv- 
ing both research and management 
personnel. 


Desire woman with M.S. in library 
science or equivalent experience and 
B.S. degree in chemistry. Will handle 
reference work, literature searches, 
some cataloging and purchasing. 


Many employee benefits and very 
pleasant surroundings. Location in 
northern suburb of Chicago. 


Please send a resumé of experi- 
ence and a recent photograph to: 


Personnel Dept., Room 1628 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








FOR ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT AND ON SALE 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


WHITAKER’S 


REFERENCE CATALOG 
OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE 
1957 


This valuable reference work indexes 
by author and by title all the books of 
1,747 publishers in print and on sale in 
the United Kingdom. Volume I indexes 
alphabetically by author and includes 
many pages of trade information, lists 
of publishers, etc. Volume II indexes 
by title. $29.40 plus duty. Order now 
from R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St, 
N.Y.C. 36. 

















LIBRARIAN 


Assist in reference, acquisitions and 
other library functions of a National 
Trade Association located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Starting salary good. Male or female, 
young, library school graduate. No 
special subject training required. 
Will consider recent graduate. 
Write or send resume to 


Box A 88 














83-91 Francis Street 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 
For the very best subscription ser- 


vice at competitive prices — ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
Continuous Library Service Since 1886 








THe Duxe University Press announces six 
new titles for the spring of 1958. In January 
Sir Ivor Jennings, one of the chief architects 
of the post-war Commonwealth, will discuss 
some of the principal historical, economic, 
and political Problems of the New Common 
wealth ($2.50) in Number 7 of the growing 
Commonwealith-Studies Center series. In Feb 
ruary will appear Thomas Winner’s Oral Art 
and Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian Cen 
tral Asia ($6.00), a literary history of the 
nomadic people who inhabit the second 
largest Soviet Republic. Also in February will 


be Paull Frankiin Baum’s Ten Studies in the |’ 


Poetry of Matthew Arnold ($4.00), essays 
which supplement and correct the invaluable 
Tinker and Lowry Commentary. |n March we 
will publish Soldier in White, The Life of 
General George Miller Sternberg ($6.75), by 
John M. Gibson, author of Physician to the 
World. \n March, too, will be Entangling 
Alliance: Politics and Diplomacy under George 
Washington ($7.50), Alexander DeConde’s 
long and important contribution to the study 
of Washington as President. And, finally, in 
May we will publish Dr. Milton M. Gordon's 
Social Class in American Sociology ($5.00), 
a survey and analysis of the major contriby 
tions to the study of social class in America 
during the period from 1925 to 1955. 
—The Duke University Press, Box 6697, Col 
lege Station, Durham, N. C. 
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FOLK DANCE GUIDE 

8th Annual Edition, 1958 
contents: Folk Dance in the United States 
The Familiar Gatherings, Building Friendship, 
Breakdown of Prejudice, Personality Change, 
Rehabilitation Through Dance Therapy, Com- 
batting Delinquency, Strengthening Democracy. 

Dance Through The Ages 

(outstanding quotations) 

National Directory of Instruction Groups 
Calendar of Annual Events 
Selected Bibliography 
(Textbooks, Masters Theses and Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, Special Articles, Current Periodicals) 
0 pps. ($1 a copy) 

Order From 


FOLK DANCE GUIDE 
Dept. S-1, Box 342, Cooper Station, New York 3 
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Just Off the Press 


THREE NEW DIRECTORIES 
FOR 1958 


Directory of College Media 


Information on 1700 college newspapers, mag- 
azines and radio stations PLUS ‘How to Ad- 
vertise, Publicize and Sell to College Students’’ 
by leading college market expert. $15 


Directory of Mailing List Houses 


Save Time and Money by buying your mailing 
lists from companies specializing in the lists 
you need. Complete information on over 400 
list companies in the U. S. $10. 


Directory of College Stores 


College stores are now selling clothing novel- 
ties, gifts. housewares, sporting goods, cosmetics 
and drugs, stationery, appliances, etc., and are 
always looking for new items. Directory lists 
over 2000 college stores, name of buyer, lines 
carried plus special section “How to Sell to 
The College Market’’ by leading college market 


expert. $1 5. 





ORDER YOUR FREE 10 DAY 
EXAMINATION COPY TODAY 


B. KLEIN & CO. 


Dept. F, 23 E. 22nd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 


WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
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Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Berwyn 4944 
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Purpose: I 

To keep your research people 
fully informed 

without drowning them 


Let us face it. Advanced technical litera- 
ture is rarely read, in the same sense that a 
novel or the front page of a newspaper is 
read. It is published so that its content of in- 
formation shall be available to others when, 
as, and if needed. The great bulk of it is 
for reference. To publish, by traditional 
techniques designed for wide readership, 
material that only a relatively few special- 
ists will actually read is a luxury that is 
now impeding the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge which pours forth in ever- 
rising volume. 

Therefore, the age of microprint litera- 
ture is coming in. With as many as 68 
standard periodical pages reproduced on a 
single 3” x 5” file card, here is an ideal 
medium for literature that hundreds or 
thousands of people need to have available 
but that only a handful will read imme- 
diately upon publication. When needed, 
the reading is done comfortably and at 
larger than original size on a device like 
the Kodagraph Microprint Reader. 

Several publishers offer extensive lists 
of periodicals and reference works in mi- 
croprint card form. They also offer publi- 
cation service for new literature in this 
form. For names and addresses, write 
Graphic Reproduction Division, 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY STANDARDS — 








ACRL MONOGRAPHS NO. 20 


College and University Library Accreditation 
Standards — 1957 


The newest professional and regional library accreditation standards are 
now available in this invaluable guide for college and university admin- 
istrators and librarians. Colleges already accredited need to remain informed 
of changing standards. Colleges seeking accreditation must be familiar with 
these requirements. For the first time in years, these standards are brought 
together in a convenient package, where they may be examined, compared, 


and applied to specific problems. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
































THE BLETCHER-ANCHORS CO. 
Printers and Publishers 


FIFTH FLOOR . . . REA BUILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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TWO NEW INDEXES 


Published by H. W. Wilson Company 
Beginning January Ist, 1958 


APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
AERONAUTICS, AUTOMATION, CHEMISTRY, CONSTRUCTION, ELEC- 
TRICITY & ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION, ENGINEERING, GEOLOGY & 
METALLURGY, INDUSTRIAL & MECHANICAL ARTS, MACHINERY, PHYS- 
ICS, TRANSPORTATION and related subjects. 

Indexes 199 periodicals. Published monthly except August. 
On the Service Basis. 

















BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
ACCOUNTING, ADVERTISING, BANKING & FINANCE, GENERAL BUwSI- 
NESS, INSURANCE, LABOR & MANAGEMENT, MARKETING & PURCHAS- 
ING, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, TAXATION, 
SPECIFIC BUSINESSES, INDUSTRIES & TRADES. 

Indexes 120 periodicals. Published monthly except July. On 
the Service Basis. 


These Two New Indexes Succeed | THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX | 
Which Will No Longer Be Published (Last Issue: Dec. 1957) 

















For Subscription Information— Write Today to: 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
972 University Avenue New York City 52 









































Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest | 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: | 
1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours | 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied © 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon ° 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 
. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 
. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 


slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


. VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 

. ARC-SWING...G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position. 

. SEC-TRAY... new stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 


& 
viet! always at your fingertips. 
For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 


desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 


for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 


. & 
efficie nt no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. R-2. 











GLOBE-WERNICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.+ CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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